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When ordering Books, or Goods 
kind noticed in these columns, please state t 
ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


0. DITSON & CO. are Sole Agents for the United 
States for the extensive catalogue of F 


Novello’s Musical Publications, 


hem are more than a thousand Anthems and 
— Part-song and Glee-books, Cantatas, Orato- 


rios, Operas, etc., ete. Send for catalogue. 

We call special attention to the valuable series of 
Primers or Instruction-books, of which very pep. 
ular ones are, THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSI 


(50 cts.) by CUMMINGS; THE ABT OF PEANO- 
PORTE PLAWENG ($1.00), by Paver; THE 
ORGAN ($1.00), by DR. STAINER ; SINGING 
($2.00), by RANDEGGER MUSICAL FORMS 
($1.00), by PAUER; MEARMONY ($1.00), by DR. 
STAINER; INSTRUMENTATION ($1.00), by 
Prout; and THE VEOLEN ($1.00), by Tours. 


Send for Gen. Garfield’s Grand March (40 cts.), and 
Hancock's Cam March (40 cts.) Fine music and 
elegant portraits of the presidential candidates. 


TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL to examine, during the 
summer, the books needed for their winter’s work. 
We mention THE TEMPLE ($1), and THE VOICE OF 
WORSHIP ($1), for rene oe ools and Choirs; and for 
the lattter, THE AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25), 
and EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25); for Hig 
Schools, THE WELCOME OHORUS ($1.00); for Common 
Schools, SONG BELLS (50 cts.), nearly a; for Sun- 
day Schools, WHITE ROBES (30 cts.); and for Temper- 
ance work, TEMPERANCE JEWELS (35 cts.) and TEM- 
PERANCE LIGHT (12 cts.) All are FIRST-CLASS books. 
Don’t fail to examine, 


Any book sent, post-free, for the retail price. 
LIVER DITSON & CO., 
177 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Premium Essays. 


I. 

ORAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limits 
and Metheds. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Boston, Mass. 

Il. 

THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, Sr. Lours, Mo. 


These two valuable Essays are now published in one 
pamphlet, 47 pages 12mo, paper cover, and are offered 
at 15 cents a copy, postpaid, or $10 for 100 copies. 


Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Will be Issued im September : 
EDUCATION BREVIEW, a bi-monthly 


of any 
hat 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Examin- 
ations for entrance, Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on ap- 
plication to W. L. DEAN, fegistrar. 280 h 


CHANCE FOR A BOYS’ PRIVATE ACADEMY 
In Bergen Point, N.J., with two academies for young 
ladies ; and a desire for a higher school also for boys is 
felt ; and since the German church of the place offers 
vey suitable rooms and furniture to let in their church 
building, the attention of Teachers is called to this op- 
portunity. For address 
Rev. WM. L. ELTERICH, Bergen Point, N. J. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
instructors, Full course two years (three hours daily, 
five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
those who are limited as to time. For circulars apply to 

R. R. RAYMOND, Principal.» 

257 tf (1) > 


1 Somerset Boston, nal 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 


ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
further information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 21st St., Phila. 266 z eow 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 


Prof. BRowN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION, 


Late “ Boston University School ef Oratory” Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sum- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For further 


particulars address 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
7A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. Fall Term opens 

October 4th, 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M.,, Prest. 


CHOOL OF 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 


275 tf (1) 


ible 8 h, Treatment of Stamme » Voice Calture, 
&c. For information address L. NZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


magazine, devoted to the Science and Philosophy of 
Education in all Departments of Thought and Discus- 
sion. The best American and English Writers will be 
secured as contributors. Conductor, THos. W. BicK- 
NELL, Size of the 1 e, octavo, 100 pages, with 
manilla cover ; the paper, type, and presswork of the 
best quality ; similar to the North American Review. 

ce, $4.00 a year, in advance. Subscriptions 
received at once. A full Prospectus will be issued at 


ELOCUTION, cured. 


Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy vom, = 


Faculty of School of Oratory. ~ 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


an early day, Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- , 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. |P 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR SALE. 
One of the best paying Family Schools in New Eng- 
land, $5000; one-half down, balance on time to suit 
the buyer. Address F. 8, at this Office. 279 d 


WANTED. 

A graduate of a leading New-England institution. a 
teacher of several years experience in high schools, de- 
sires a situation. st of references, MARY F. Krp- 
INGTON, Warner, N. H. 280 ¢ 
WANTED. 

An American graduate (two years in Germany) de- 
sires a position as Teacher. ,Classics preferred. Speaks 
German and French. C.C. D., Peabody, Mass., Box 124. 


ESTABLISH ED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use, 
Ful¥ illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMA TICAL INSTRUMENTS, £TC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
i Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 uz 
PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS {21 APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring on gf pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by 

ELMORE & RICHARDS, 

240 zz (1) 


4 Marray St., New Vork. 
Catalogues on Application. 
art I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 


$ — ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
T¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestaut 4t., Philadeiphin. 


TEACH ER OF EVERY GRADE 


in want of positions | 
will subserve their best interests, and save patience, | 
time, and money, by placing their names on the books 
of the NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. Its 
methods are fully set forth in ecirenlars. Address F. B, 


SNOW, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Familic«, Scheels, Colle- 
aece,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bualle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seckin PP 
sheuld have Application-form. 8 ailed for 


postage. ) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 
American School Institute 

30 EAST 14ru STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


eow 


esses for every department of instruction; recomm 


good schools mts. Call on or address 
_ MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 wz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with. positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers wili please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York, 


240 zz (1) 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 


LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
&@™ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 


154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Do You Lose Pencils 


or Stylogratic pens from pockets? Our new patent 
Pen and Pencil Pocket makes loss next to impossible. 
Sold on trial. By mail 20 to 40 cents. Circularsfree. 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 


27 Franklin 8t., Boston; 4 Bond Si., N. ¥.; 
69 Siate St., Chicago. 


Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 
Similar grade to the European stamp of 
VV 8 — Very, very soft B) 
VS—Very soft. . . . . (BB) 
S—Soft. ... .. . (Band Nol) 
§ M— Soft medium. . (HB and No. 2) 
MB — Medium black (F) 
« « (Hand No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
umhard ... (HH 
vy —Veryhard .... (HHH Hand No. 5) 
— Very, veryhard . . (HH HHH adapted to TUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. A 
re, These pencils are superior to any made in Europe, 
© leads are much finer, smoother, and more perfectly | smooth, free from grit, and al 
sraded, The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK B W, Nat. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


254 A. ZURLLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


Grand Medal for Progress, 


Vienna, 1873. 


American Graphite 


draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 


“ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
, and delicate work.’’ Truly yours. 


“ Dear Sir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 
her excellent for my work. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


“ From a careful 


Penci 


emy of Design, N. Y. 


Yours 


Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Jersey 


AM. BANK NOTE Co., Art 
they far exceed any I have ever used.”” Very res fu 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


-y N. ¥., July 5, 1876, 
trial now of several months, I am perfectly satisfied 


yours, 
AIN SMILIE. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 


» use your Dixon 


and we prefer them to any other.” 

VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
“Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam 

Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines o 

berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 

ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Iustitute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Dixon’s American 
Barrowdale in Cum- 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 


City, N. J. 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 
Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 

Rent free on receipt of 25 ete. M 


Seok 
ou 
bm 
wi as SETS SS 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FactToRY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Moanting». ea free. No agencies. 256 zz 


‘SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS arp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS SETTEE Ss, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3% ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 
268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


— 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yoelding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 
economical. Send for sample. 
ALPHA | PH A DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 


DusTLESS ERASERS ; samples of 
both by mail for 15 cents, 
BAKER, PRATT PRATT & CO., School and 
 - Grand Street, NEW YORK. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & “‘ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 

SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 a and 
over 300 illustrations. 


TAKE SOLID COMFORT 


BY USING OUR NEW PATENT 


READERS’ COT CHAIR, 


Never — for piazza, lawn, mountain, beach, or 
steamer. eighs less than many overcoats ; as strong 
as a heavy all-wood chair; can’t get out ‘of order ; ; 
packs to thickness of a board ; is upright, easy, or re- 
cling chair, cot, or stretcher as wanted ; adjustable in 
5 seconds to any of the five positions ; ves the comforte 
of a $M chair for $2.00. Callor send for full circulars. 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 
27 Franklin St., Bostun; 4 Bond &t., N. ¥; 
Bt, 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD arvof the Wor all colors, made ats re- | 


_— in every part of the World. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Worcester’s New Pronoun- 


ADOPTED FOR 
el Spelling-Book. 


THE SCHOOLS 
Worcester's New 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


‘The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, ing-Book. 
and Ete., Ete., Ete. 


ESTERBRO 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


OK'S 


New York. 


DIPLOMAS. 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 
Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 
New and Be Reward Cards, for Day and 
Sunday Schools. 
Samples and prices furnished on application to 
J.H. BUF FORD'S SONS, Man’/’g Puds., 
275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann St., N.Y. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with } a 
fect comfort, night and day, 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 «creed N.Y. 25022 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


‘New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


WSE<ene 


GE, &c. 
I Bost Known. 1824, 


AGENTS FOR 
J. Browning, London; R. Keenig, J. Duboscgq, 


and J. Salleron, Paris. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL 


And 
KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIRS, 
&c., 
At Very Low P 
Send for illustrated 
cular and price-liat, 


Agent for the the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


Badges and Medals. 


A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New ¥ ork, 
Manufacturer of 
oLLas* SCHOOL. CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
i Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 276 tf 


RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


LYOdKI 


BUCKEYE | BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

were RANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


TEACHERS---SCHOOLS. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
Yor or information, addreas F. R. Snow 


WATERS’ 


BEST MADE KMANSH 
and DURABILITY UNSURPASOH Wake 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Cover, 816010 8400. New ORG ANS, with 
Stool, $45, $50, 860, 875, S82, #90, 90, 100, 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED "CATA= 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARG AINS; Monthly Instal- 
ments received. HORACK WATERS & CO., 


826 Broadway, P.O. Box 3,530. 


JOSEPH G LLOTT'S @ 


The 


Addrem ANNA 


ALL 86 Union Squate, NEW VYORM 


“Sample 30 cts. cts. 
The only Publication of the kind. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


C, GRIGGS & CO, 


CHICAGO. 


RAYMOND’S ORATOR’S MANUAL... A 
ractical and philosophical treatise on Vocal Cul- 
ure, Emphasis, and Gesture, tegether with se. 
lections for Declamation and Reading. Designed 
as a text-book for schools and colleges, and for 
public s ers and readers who are obliged to 
study without an instructor. 4 Gro. L. Ray- 
MOND, M.A., Prof. of illiams 


** The freshest, clearest, most complete, sa al 
philosophical work on a public speaker's training 
that it has been our fortune to meet. .... A faith- 
study of . . this book will result in a natural, 
‘and effective style of public s ing.”’— 

‘he Christian Union (written J. Churchill, 
Prof. of Elocution, Andover Theological Seminary). 


BACON'S MANUAL OF GESTURE. With 
100 Figures, embracing a Complete System of No- 
tation, with the Principles of Interpretation, and 

soeneeane for Practice, and Index. Third edition. 

“Com rehends all that is valuable on the subject.” 

— R. Cumnock, . O&f EKlocution, Northwesiern 
University. 


A NEW METHOD FOR THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
LOUISE MAERTZ. Second Edition. 12mo. _— 
ble, interleaved. Retail price............ $1.00. 

think it excellent.”— Moses Coit Tyler. 

** Its value can hardly be over-estimated. ... . The 
method adopted is that of guiding the student by a 
series of questions, the answers of which are to be 
found in works designated by the author, thus stim- 
ulating and guiding original inquiry on the part of 
the pupil.” —Philadelphia Item. 


JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 
Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen & Green- 
ough, Andrews & Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions 

Morris, Giidersleeve, and Harkness, and 
pared as an Introduction to Cesar. Retail, $1.: 


‘“‘Ithas shortened my work of preparing per for 
college by at least six months.— Wm. Kershaw, 
Princ. Germantown Academy, Philadelphia. 

**I know of no other book so well fitted to prepare 
a pupil to read Cesar.” — B. L. Cilley, Prof. 

Ancient Languages, Phillips-Exeter Acad., N. H. 


IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. With references to the 
Grammars r Allen & Greenough, Andrews & 
Stoddard, Bartholomew, Bullions — Morris, Gil- 
dersleeve, and Harkness. Retail . -- $1.00. 

** Vastly superior to of the kind that I have 
yet seen or ’"—C, S. Hemingway, Princ. 
Holyoke High School, Mass. 

*“*T have seen nothi that would compare with 
‘ Jones’s —— n Latin Prose’ and ‘ Greek 
Prose.’’’—S. Warren Davis, Teacher of Latin, 
Newton High Mass. 


JONES EXERCISES IN GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. With references 
to Hadley’s, Goodwin’s and Taylor’s Kiihner’s 
Greek Grammars ; and a full English-Greek Vo- 
cabulary. Fourteenth edition. Retail price $1.00. 


We as are your Prose with marked suc- 


. Boston Latin School. 


cess.’ 


BOISE’S FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 
Adapted to Hadley’s and Goodwin's Greek Gram- 
mars. Thirteenth edition. Retail price...... $1.00. 


** A work of rare excellence. It is simple, gradually 


ea and, in it, the elementary principles of 
he k langu are so clearly stated and illus- 
trated as to enable the faithful student to make 
sure every step in his rogress and lay the fonnda- 
tion of exact scholarship.”— Merrick Lyon, oH 
of University Grammar School, Providence, R 


BOISE’ FIRST THREE BOOKS OF 
HOMER'S ILIAD. With Notes, &c. Print- 
ed from the same plate as the corresponding por- 
tions of the New Revised Edition of ~*~ "sBirst 
Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. lhetail........ 
BOISE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. The First Six 
Books of Homer’s Iliad, with Explanatory Notes. 
and References to the Grammars of Goodwin and 
Hadley. A new sg with Notes revised and 
largely rewritten. By J. R. Boise, Ph.D., LL.D. 
12mo. Cloth. Retail............. $1.50 
ad a is a model text-book, and leaves nothing to be 
esired. I considered the old edition better than 
= other American edition for school use, but 
Prof. Boise has made many improvements upon 
that, and now I believe his is the best school Homer 
anywhere,”—F. W. Baldwin, Princ. of 
ichols Laten School, Lewiston, Me. 


Boise’s Exercises in Greek Syntax...... $1.50 
Boise & Freeman’s Selections from Va- 
rious Greek Authors..................- - 2. 


D’Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Orewn.. 1,75 


Stevens’s Select Orations of Lysias. .... 1.50 
Buckingham’s Elemeats of the Differ- 


ential and Integral Calculus.....,.... 2.00 
Rules of Order .... .. .......--.. «75 


Cross’s Eclectic Short-hand.......... .... 2.00 
Zar Brucke’s German without Gram- 


mar or Dictionary. Part /., 50 cts. 


LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Any of our books will be mailed, postpaid, 


on receipt of price by the publishers, 


8: GRIGGS & CO., Chicago: 
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MIDSUMMER. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 
White as a blossom is the kerchief quaint, 
Over her sumptuous shoulders lightly laid; 
Fairer than any picture men could paint, 
In the cool orchard’s fragrant light and shade. 


She stands and waits: some pensive dream enfolds 
Her beauty sweet, and bows her radiant head; 
The delicate pale roses that she holds 
Seem to have borrowed of her cheek their red. 


She waits, like some superb but drooping flower, 
To feel the touch of morning and the sun, 

And o’er her head the glowing petals shower, 
And to her feet the shifting sunbeams run. 


1 follow to her feet their pathway fine, 
And while my voice the charmed silence breaks. 
What startled splendors from her deep eyes shine! 
Into what glory my rich flower awakes! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue SCHOOLMASTER AT Homr.—Verily, it does seem 
as if pedagogues were coming tothe front. First, there 
was Professor Seelye, of Amherst, who went from the 
rostrum to Congress with no more log-rolling than to 
say, Yes, and the expense of a three-cent postage stamp. 
Next, John D, Long became governor of Massachusetts. 
Governor Long, though not a professional schoolmaster, 
is what is just as good,—a scholar. Then President 
White, of Cornell, went as minister to Berlin, the suc- 
cessor of Bayard Taylor; then President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, goes to China; and last, but 


by no means least, Gen. James A. Garfield is nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for President of the 
United States.— The Educational Weekly. 


How Examinations BE MaApE?—We sug- 
gest the following as a plan, coupling it with the hope 
that some of our readers may see clearly a way out of 
the laybrinth: (1) The individual judgment of the 
teacher, verified or fortified by a comparison of the daily 
markings, as to the fitness of the pupil for promotion. 
(2) After promotion, and during the first week or two 
of the new term, by an exhaustive review of previous 
work, and also verified by daily markings. (3) The 
frequent visits of a competent superintendent to the 
schoolroom, to inspect and see that a// the work is done 
in a proper manner, and in accordance with the plans 
specifically laid down. ‘The first is essential, the second 
protective, the last an absolute necessity.— The Teacher, 
Philadelphia. 

EpucaTionaL —OUur great educational 
meetings should be more practical. It has been said 
that no one knows what is meant by that word, but we 
use it here as expressing that which may beused. This 
has not been the distinguishing characteristic of our 
yearly gatherings, and the result is that plain, honest 
teachers who have gone to them in search of knowledge 
have only received its husks. The discussions have 
often béen aimless, and sometimes personal; and even 
when scholarly, their application has been far beyond 
the ordinary teacher. A few have received benefit, but 
the majority have been fedfrom an empty spoon. Just 
now there is a waking-up everywhere in educational 
matters, Old London, even, is rubbing its smoky eyes, 
and asking to be told how to teach better. Allover our 
land the new methods and the new education are talked 
about. Some laugh, some object, but many are con- 
vinced that the greatest of modern humbugs is the wor- 
ship of books. Our educational meetings should state 
the diagnosis of the disease now affecting the body of 
our sehools, and clearly point out the proper remedies 


to be administered. We want the momentum gained 
at our national and State associations to become a con- 
stant force, lifting from the country the incubus now 
resting upon it. This weight is ignorance as to what 
education is, and what teaching is. The people must 
be convinced that the average schoolmaster is not such 
a teacher as he should be,—that rotation is destructive ; 
that in educated permanence there is not only economy, 
but life and progress, and that a real teacher is cheap 
at any price, and a sham teacher dear at no price at all. 


Our summer meetings should take hold of these ques- 
tions in the light of history, reason, and experience, and 
do something worthy the vital interests they represent. 
—Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


FreMALE Epucation 1n FrANcE.—Gambetta says 
that the one thing of vital importance to the new com- 
monwealth is an education of the girls of France up to 
the republican ideal. If this is not done the Republic 
will fall down to their notion of what it ought to be, 
and will merge again into the intolerance and obsequi- 
ousness of Cesarism and papocracy. Gambetta said 
that the best advisers he ever had,—not alone as to the 
conduct of his private life, but in politics, — were good 
women, whose minds were free from the shackles of 
sacerdotal tyranny. The French woman, in his opin- 
ion, is a marvelous gifted creature, and with emancipa- 
tion and liberal training would be peerless. He con- 
siders it of vital importance to the new institution that 
the fullest justice be done to the girlhood of France. 
In accordance with these, views, a special national sys- 
tem of instruction for girls has been provided for, and 
the large increase in the estimates for Public Instruc- 
tion Budget (from 24,000,000 in 1876, to 90,000,000 


frances for 1880) is, in part, to provide for this, and in 
part for pension-funds for teachers. When the first 
Napoleon was asked at St. Helena how France might 
be regenerated, his answer was, “By educating the 
mothers of France.” —The Eclectic Teacher. 


BetTtER SuPERVISION.—Supervision is a broader 
term than inspection. It selects the teacher, examines 
into his fitness, supplies him with the appliances for 
his work, directs him in it, and carefully watches that 
he does it well and brings forth desired results. In 
our system these several specfiic duties,—which are so re- 
lated to each other that, in order to obtain the best 
results, they should be performed by the same man 
or board,—are unfortunately divided between the dis- 
trict agents and the school committee, or super- 
visor. The responsibility for the selection of fit 
teachers, and for the best attainable results in the 
schools, thus divided, is so weakened as, in most cases, 
to be of little force. ‘The committees, not held account- 
able for the employment of teachers, naturally feel less 


responsible for their fitness, examine less carefully into 
their qualfications, and watch less vigilantly over their 
work, The result is that the teacher’s desk is filled 
far to often by personified incompetency.—N. A. Luce, 
State Supt. of Schools, Maine. 


Tue Epvucation or Gikts.—A young man who is 
willing to sit down in idleness, or devote his time to 
“society,” and live off the earnings of his father, is 
justly looked upon as a useless if not a dangerous mem- 
ber of society. No young man of spirit or principle 
will consent to do such athing. And further, every 
man, however wealthy, if wise, teaches his son some 
business by which he can earn alivelihood. The same 
principle should be applied to girls. Every girl should 


be taught to be self-supporting,—should be taught that} , 


it is disereditable to live a life of dependence, even upon 


her father. Every girl, whatever her social or pecu- 
inary condition, is liable at some time in her life to be 
thrown upon her own resources and the cold charities 
of the world, and this emergency should be provided 
for. Besides, the ordinary duties of life require that 
boys and girls be taught to work, whether their parents 
are wealthy or not. Public sentiment is greatly at 
fault in this matter, especially with reference to girls, 
and teachers can do much in correcting this sentiment. 
They should teach the boys and girls in school that 


work is honorable and that idleness is dishonorable, and 
that it is the duty of every girl as well as every boy, to 
learn how to earn a livelihood. It is not enough in this 
world that one be good; he must be good for something. 
—Indiana School Journal. 


AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


National Educators in Couneil. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


NATIONAL 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association met at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 13, 14, 15, 
and 16, 1880. 


FIRST DAY. — Tuxrspay, Jury 13. 
MORNING SESSION. 
Organization. 

J. Ormond Wilson, Supt. of Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D.C., the president, called the 
meeting to order. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Lemuel Moss, president of 
Indiana State University. 

An address of welcome was made by Rev. J. L. Hurlburt, 
acting-manager of the Chautauqua Association, in the absence 
of Dr. Vincent, the president of that Association. 

Response was made by President Wilson, in fitting words, 
commending the aims and purposes of the Chautauqua en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Mayo’s Paper : Object-Lessons. 

A. D. Mayo, associate-editor of the National Journal of Hd- 
ucation, then addressed the Association on ‘‘ Object-lessons in 
Moral Instruction in Common Schools,”’ of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract: 


Some twenty years ago a wave of reaction against all relig- 
ious and moral instruction in common schools swept over the 
country. The occasion was chiefly the demonstration of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood for the division of the school-funds 
and the establishment of the parochial system. ‘The people 
declared that the American system should be maintained, and 
schools be secular in the sense of being coutrolled by the State 
as against ecclesiastical influence. An effort was made to 
force in that method of ultra-philosophical secularism which 
would cut away all public life from any relation to religion, 
and repudiate religious sanctions for moral instruction. This 
method, which proposed, after the manner of Solomon, to 
shut the mouths of the contending mothers by killing the 
child, was adopted in certain localities. But this superficial 
theory seems to have been lived through, and vow there is a 
formidable revival, all over the country, in favor of moral 
instruction. During these years the schools’ have been 
greatly indebted to the devotion of their teachers, especially 
the women, who have folded the little children to their heart 
more tenderly as the storm beat more loudly outside. The 
terrible revelations of depravity in all regions of business, the 
vast amount of youtbful wickedness in cities, and the porten- 
tious spectacle of two millions of children demanding instruc- 
tion in the South, have fivally awakened the people to this de- 
mand for moral instruction. Whenever the attempt is made, 
in good faith, in a Christian country to give moral instrue- 
tion, it follows, by necessity, that it shall be instruction in the 
Christian morality, the code of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Law of Love, and the Golden Rule. For 
the average school-child this character-training is more than 
half, and for large classes nine-tenths, the work inschool. The 
most important question now is the best method for the moral 
instruction so loudly demanded. And here the new educa- 
tion, which has changed the method of instruction in all other 
irections, must come in, and reconstruct the mode of impart- 


ing moral instruction, Practically, during the past twenty years 
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the superior teachers have been forced by circumstances to give 
up the old mechanical method of teaching morals by lecturing 
and cramming the children’s minds with precepts, and have 
learned to rely on that broader and more vital method whereby 
the teacher himself is the soul of the character-training, and 
uses every opportunity to mold the morals of the child. The 
true teacher is the central object in all moral instruction. Un- 
less he is the incarnation of all his pupils should be, it will be 
in vain that he attempts to give formal instruction in morality. 
Every school is — a committee of investigation of the 
teacher, and every instructor who combines high char- 
acter and teaching ability cannot fail to be a powerful 
spiritual force in the school-room. The people must insist that 
only teachers of the most positive moral character shall stand 
before the children. 

In proportion as the level of moral power in the teacher can 
be raised, will character be shaped in the school-room. The 
most formidable implement in the teacher’s hands for moral, 
training is the discipline of the school. Men and children are 
largely moulded by the moral tone, habits, and laws of the 
community. The organization and discipline of the school 
work a gradual! reform in multitudes of children, who are in- 
sensible to the direct personal appeal of the teacher. Yeta 
vast amount of quiet and effective advice and aid is now 
given by the teachers, — all the more valuable because work- 
ing in secret. The new methods of instruction, in which the 
teacher is the central power, offer great opportunities for 
moral instruction. Every lesson in language, science, history, 
even in the most practical studies of the school, can be so com- 
bined with moral emphasis as to make all instruction tell on 
the character of the child. In this way the scholar is prepared 
for the use of books. It is an outrage on religious liberty and 

ublic morality to banish the Bible from the schools; but it 
8a great folly to confine its use to a monotonous, perfunctory 
reading. The Bible should lie on the teachex’s desk like the 
dictionary, for wise and judicious use. 

Our reading-books can be used to great effect for moral in- 
struction. It is a great mistake to fill our school-readers with 
such trivial and puerile matters as is often considered neces- 
sary. The present habit of directing the reading of school- 
children offers great opportunity to the teacher. There are 
lines of reading which, like mountain-paths, lead the youth 
upward to the loftiest outlook over the whole providentia! field 
a human life. The ideal of the true instructor is the Great 
Teacher himself, who has reconstructed human civilization by 
appearing for eighteen centuries the sublime object-lesson 
of all the virtues demanded in a child of Almighty God. 


Mr. Spring's Exercise in Modeling in Clay. 
Edward A. Spring, sculptor, Perth Amboy, N. J., gave a 


valuable illustrated exercise in clay, which was entitled, 
‘Modeling in the Public Schools, as well asin the Kinder- 


garten.”’ 
He began with the sphere and developed various forms in 


Nature, animals, fishes, mineral-forms, birds, useful imple- 


ments, designs of art, and groups of statuary. He advised 
that the clay should be in the hands of the pupil, and have 
them mould it under the direction of the teacher. The facility 
by which the geometrical figures can be made make the clay 
one of the best means of illustration, showing the distinctions 
of the several forms. He proved conclusively that clay was 
one of the most convenient and useful materials for showing 
the form, size, and character of objects. He showed the meth- 
ods of preparing and using the clay, which improves with use, 
for modeling. He recommended the introduction of modeling 
into the public schools, and urged its use in teaching in the 
kindergarten, and in the technical and industrial schools of 
the country. 

We joven A try to give the active, growing mind fuel to con- 
sume, both in and out of school. Start in our schools an in- 
terest in subjects adapted to the daily life of the pupils. The 
school-children of any given neighborhood have the practical 
aspects of life presented to them on the road to and from 
ool that should, and do, raise innumerable questions in 
their tireless minds. They are well aware that some of the 
things that they are told in the school, in the home, or at the 
church, may be mere theory; for have they not known the 
most positive assertions of their elders disproved ? Did not 
Mr. X-y-z declare that it was going to be cold, and yet the 
weather turned very warm?” But the daily facts of life, and 
work, and accident. which our pupils know are pot prepared 
with a view to influencing them, exert, for that very reason, 
more power in formimg their lives than any amount of ex- 

on. 

null more, if possible, are they influenced, when under fa- 
vorable conditions, by what they themselves do with their 
hands. I do not believe I can too strongly here the im- 
portance of letting the pupil do the clay-work himself; for 
there comes at once a curiously strong feeling of the rights of 
perty in a child when modeling, and in many ways it is los- 
ng great advantages which the work possesses, for another to 
touch the clay. Try the letting alone, and you will often hear 

the triumphant, “I did it all myself!’’ 

We need some way of giving our children general principles 
in regard to the properties of matter, and an alphabet of hand- 
work while the fingers are young. Then many of the every- 
day facts, and many an unwonted incident, would not create 
surprise, — the proof of ignorance, — but each fact would fall 
into its orderly place, and become a datum. 


Amendment to Constitution—Act of Incorporation. 

An amendment to the constitution was unanimously passed, 
providing for life directorship in the Association, in behalf of 
educational associations, by paying $100 into the treasury. 

The report of J. P. Wickersham, M. A. Newell, and J. Or- 
mond Wilson, the committee appointed at the Philadelphia 
meeting of 1879, tosecure from Congress an act of incorpora- 


tion of the Association, was given, and the'following facts were | 


stated: A bill was presented to the U.S. Senate and finally 
passed, with amendment, and sent to the House of Represent- 
atives, and by this body referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and there it sleeps, and it is therefore an open ques- 


tion when it will be secured. The committee was continued 
in power for another year. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Mr. White's Paper: Technical Training. 

The opening address was made by E. E. White, president of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., the chairman of this de- 
partment. Topic, ‘‘ Technical Training in American Ed- 
ucation.”’ 

The address opened with a strong statement of the need 
of technical training. If the decay of apprenticeship is not 
made good by technical training, in some efficient form, 
the American artisan will be at the mercy of the skilled labor 
of Europe.. How can this needed technical training be best 
provided? A concise statement of the fundamental principles 
involved may shed a clear light on the question before us. 

1. The State has the right to teach any branch of knowledge 
that will promote the public welfare. 

2. The right of the State to teach all knowledge does not 
necessarily make such instruction its duty. 

3. The duty of the State to teach is limited (a) by its ability, 
and (b) by necessity. If the State has not the ability to teach 
all knowledge to all persons, it is not its duty to make the at- 
tempt When needed, instruction is, or will be, the by other 
agencies; the State may or may not provide it. Its concern is 
to see that needed instruction is efficiently given. 

4. The public school exhausts neither the right nor the duty 
of the State in education. 

5. The primary and imperative duty of the public school is 
to provide a general education for all classes of youth. 

6. Technical instruction may be divided into general and 
special. General technical instruction includes those elements 
of technical training which are of general application and util- 
ity. This may include industrial drawing, the elements of 
the physical sciences, etc. Special technical training involves 
the use of the appliances of given trades and occupations. It 
is a special training for given pursuits. 

Can any technical instruction be wisely made an integral 
part of the instruction of the public school ? The speaker held 
that the public schools should provide general technical train- 
ing, but special training should be left for other agencies. An 
attempt to give this special technical training in the public 
schools on a scale commensurate with the wants of industry, 
would subvert public education from its primary function, and 
end in disappointment and failure. There are three decisive 
objections to the teaching of trades in the public schools: 

1. It is impossible for the public schools to teach a tithe of 
its pupils the pursuits by which they are to earnaliving. This 
is shown by the report of the census of 1870, with its 338 oc- 
cupations. 

2. The teaching of a few trades to all pupils would crowd 

these pursuits, and reduce the wages of skilled workmen in 
them to the wages of common laborers. The teaching of all 
the boys in our schools the use of hand-tools for working in 
wood and iron would give nine-tenths of them skill which 
they would never use, except incidentally, in after-life, and 
such training can be justified only as an element of general 
training. This position was sustained by an appeal to the sta- 
tistics of industry. 
3. The objection to a partial system of industrial training, 
—the teaching of a few trades to a few pupils in public schools, 
— is its manifest injustice. This objection does not apply to 
the teaching of trades in reformatory schools, orphan asylums, 
institutions for the blind, the deaf and the dumb, or other 
special schools for classes of unfortunate youth. 

These and other objections to teaching of handicraft in our 
— schools ought to be conclusive. The school should not 

made a workshop for the training of apprentices. This 
special technical training should be provided! for in separate 
technical and trade schools. What is needed is to supplement 
the public school with an efficient system of special schools for 
technical or industrial training. 

The experience of Europe shows that these technical schools 
will appear when there is a popular demand for such training, 
and this demand is coming. ‘The land-grant colleges, and the 
polytechnic and technical schools, founded by private munifi- 
cence, area beginning. The requirements of the public school 
must be so modified as to permit this special training in sepa- 


rate schools. 
Di 

A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., was in full sympathy 
with the views expressed by Mr. White. He said it was a mis- 
taken idea that the public schools should be kept distinct from 
the aristocratic classes in culture. He was opposed to the in- 
troduction of the teaching of special trades. Even book- 
keeping cannot be well taught practically in the public schools, 
It is the duty of mothers to teach their girls sewing, cooking, 
and general household industry. The public-school system 
does not propose to take children away from their parents and 
educate them in the practical duties of house-keeping. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, said that children could 
be taught in one-half the time now used, and thus that amount 
of time is wasted. Children should be fitted for something, 
and the elements of the trades may be learned in shops contig- 
uous to schools, where may be taught those things that they 
will need in practical life. 

Mr. Abbott, of Brooklyn, N. Y., objected to teaching special 
industrial branches at the public expense. 

J. C. Gilchrist, of Iowa, combatted the statement that 
pupils, when they leave the schools, are ‘‘ good for nothing.” 
There are fields of knowledge, of morals of far more impor- 
tance than the ability to make money, even beyond the absolute 
wants of life. First we must know the powers of the children, 
We think our schools do send out now pupils well prepared 


for useful and thoughtful lives, The schools are doing a noble 


work, and need to be made better in some minor details. If 
they are imperfect in some little particulars, we should not 
destroy them because of any slight defects. 

Mr. Fernald, of Maine, said that technical training has a 
place in American education. The question is, What is that 
place? The drill in class-room should be supplemented by 
practical training, so far as can be done. How far back in 
the public-school system such work can be pushed, is a ques- 
tion of great importance. E 

Mr. Spring, of Perth Amboy, N. J., favored teaching the 
principles of science. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Penn., said this question involved one 
of the most important and perplexing problems now before the 
minds of American educators. The impression exists in the 
community that there is too much theoretical and too little 
practical education. The time has come when we should sup- 
plement our teaching with something more of general indus- 
trial education. Mechanical knowledge is very important, and 
we should like to see the experiment tried of taking classes and 
devoting one-half the time to study, and one-half the time to 
general mechanical training, cultivating the hand and the eye. 
This would aid in developing the taste. This work must be 
done mostly in special schools, sustained by friends of indus- 
trial education. 

E. T. Tappan, of Gambier, Ohio, president of Kenyon 
College, said that the practical working of any system is in- 
volved in more or less difficulty. How much industrial educa- 
tion can be given, is the question. If it is proposed to alter- 
nate study with work in the shops, we doubt whether it would 
be asuccess, We certainly need more good schooling, and if 
the half-day work can be applied, let us know the result of the 
experiment. 

W. E. Sheldon, editor of the Primary Teacher, Boston, said 
that the expense of introducing technical instruction into the 
common public schools would be so great that it would be im- 
practicable to try to introduce it. Secondly, he protested 
against adding burdens to the already overworked American 
teachers. There is need of special schools for technical train- 
ing, and they should be encouraged and fostered by the edu- 
ucator, and their sympathy should be enlisted in promoting 
them; but the schoo! teacher should not be asked to manage 
the shops. 


Mr. Gregory's Paper: Technical Instruction. 


Prest. J. M. Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial University, 
presented an able paper entitled ‘‘ Technical Instruction in 
the Land-Grant Colleges.”’ 

The grant of public lands made by Congress, in 1862, for the es- 
tablishment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, was 
in accord with the wants of the age, and was dictated alike by 
wise statesmanship and sound philosophy. Thoughtless and 
prejudiced men have said that this donation was a mere political 
sop thrown to the farmers to win votes, or a concession to ill- 
judging educational reformers. It is much nearer the truth to 
recognize it as a wave in a great popular movement in educa- 
tion, impelled and directed by the 19th century advance in sci- 
ence and manufactures. So large a change in the intellectual 
and industrial condition of civilized peoples necessarily drew 
after it some corresponding change in the character of public 
education. 

But though thus following the powerful attraction of a 
grander and deeper movement, technical education in the land- 
grant colleges found no open or prepared path before it. One 
reason was the moral and mental inertia of the masses. The 
people accept slowly new ideas. It has been hard to get farm- 
ers to believe in agricultural colleges. Mechanicians and archi- 
tects have, also, distrusted school learing for their professions. 
. . . Charity might also ask us to draw the veil, if public duty 
would permit, over the mistakes of those who have been in- 
trusted with the management of these institutions. But none 
have been quicker than themselves, in general, to see their 
mistakes, and none more ready to rectify them. The land 
colleges include State universities, to which the grant added 
new scientific and technical departments, and old agricultural 
and technical schools; new agricultural and technical schools 
founded on the grant, and, finally, new State universities 
founded on the grant and on other donations, as in New York, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Arkansas, Here, as in Europe, two theories 
have been held as to the organization of technical schools. 
The one theory has preferred their union with universities; 
the other has chosen to make them separate and independent 
schools. Prosperous schools of both sorts exist, but the most 
popular and most numerously attended are, in general, those 
connected with the universities. 

There are three distinct grades of technical education. The 
lowest aims simply at teaching in art. It deals with rules and 
processes rather than principles. To this grade belong the 
trade and apprentice schools of Europe. The second grade 
aims to makes master-mechanics and managers in all forms 
of industrial arts. It teaches science and its applications, to 
enable its students to master processes, apply principles, and 
control results. The third is almost purely scientific. Its 
aim is the ronan investigation of the sciences which un- 
derlie the arts, and to prepare investigators and teachers of 
science and art. One school cannot cover the three fields. 
With well chosen and systematic exercises the school-shop is 
superior to the common apprentice system for teaching trades; 
but the technical college would sacrifice its higher and more 
im posten ends should it attempt such extended practical ex- 
ercises. 

The work of the land-grant colleges was then illustrated by 
a statement of the work of the Illinois Industrial University. 

In conclusion Le said: The final success of these land-grant 
——_ is certain. Their value to the country will, in time, 
justify the wisdom of their endowment. They will pay back 


to the country a hundred-fold all that has been expended on 


& 
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them. They are in line with the master-forces of theage. Their 


mistakes will be corrected. They will conquer or convert 
their foes. They will lead the educational revolution which 
is already invading our oldest and most conservative in- 
stitutions. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Appointment of Committees. 
The session opened at 8.00: President Wilson in the chair. 
The following committees were announced by the President: 


On Nominations: J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; J. W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts; D. N. Camp, 
of Connecticut; N. A. Calkins, of New York; Louis Soldan, 
of Missouri; A. J. Rickoff, of Ohio; Lemuel Moss, of Indiana; 
E. O. Vaile, of Illinois; W. H. Payne, of Michigan; O. V. 
Tousley, of Minnesota; S. R. Thompson, of Nebraska; J. G. 
Orr, of Georgia; Zalmon Richards, of District of Columbia; 
J. L. Pickard, of Iowa; M. C. Fernald, of Maine; J. D. 
Pickett, of Kentucky ; A. S. Cooke, of Maryland; A. M. 
Bradley, of North Carolina; W. A. Cate, of Tennessee; Charles 
S. Young of Nevada. 

On Resolutions: E. E. White, chairman, of Indiana; A. P. 
Marble, of Massachusetts; J.G. Orr, of Georgia; W.T. Harris, 
of Missouri; J. M. Gregory, of Illinois. 


A letter was read from Walter Smith, of Boston, apologizing 
for his necessary absence, and offering his paper for publica- 
tion in the volume of Proceedings of 1880. 

Consul-General Hitz, of Switzerland, continued the discus- 
sion of the topic of ‘‘ Industrial Education,” especially in its 
application to females. He said the first thing was to secure 


competent teachers. He gave an interesting outline of one of 
the working schools in one of the cantons of Switzerland, de- 
signed for young ladies in training them in housebold handi- 
craft. The paper gave, in detail, all the processes of indus- 
trial work taught, that covered the entire handiwork of females. 


Mr. Marble’s Paper: The Unattainable. 


A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass., read a 
very able paper on ‘‘ The Unattainable in Public School Edu- 
cation.”’ 


The essay first discussed the question whether we have a 
school system. We have not a system like that of France or 
England, but an educational system like our governmental 
system, made up of the individual schools, more or less alike, 
as the units, just as our governmental unit is the town meeting. 
To find out what the system is, we must study the similarity 
and the difference in these units. 

The schools will fail in whatever they attempt outside of 
their appropriate sphere. That sphere is to supplement, not 
to usurp the place of the home, the church, and the influ- 
ences of civilized society; to put the child in possession of his 
faculties; to develop his manhood; and, if possible, to give 
him a start toward intellectual culture,—not to teach him a 
trade, but to leave him better fitted to learn any trade; not to 
stuff him with knowledge, but to stimulate his thirst for 
knowledge, and to put him in the way of getting it himself. 

To avoid waste in attempting what cannot be done, and to 
prevent unreasonable expectations, several unattainable things 
were pointed out: That we can neither find nor make identity 
of talent in children: That we must not expect the highest 
order of talents in common-school teachers: That our re- 
sources are limited, and the results will be correspondingly 
small: That the best teaching is old and not ‘‘new’’: That 
the best teaching will not insure a good product in every case: 
That a symmetrical education (anything worthy the name) 
should not be expected at the age of fifteen: That the public 
schools cannot be held solely responsible for the moral char- 
acter of the community, since other potent forces are con- 
stantly affecting the child: That they cannot turn out artists, 
artizans, or professional men: That much strength is wasted 
by teachers in trying to do what cannot be done (for example 
in the attempt to change, at a bound, the spelling of our lan- 
guage, to introduce forthwith the Metric System): That public 
schools, having for their aim general training, as above de- 
scribed, cannot compete with special schools. 

The effeminacy and lack of fibre often noticeable in the 
pupils from the schools was pointed out, in conclusion, as the 
source of distrust in the methods of those schools. What the 
young need is something hard to do at home,—the discipline 
of the disagreeable, on which their fathers and mothers 
thrived. The help of the community must here be called in 
to do what the schools cannot attain to without that help. 

The province of the schools is, by studies more or less, and 
by discipline, which means continuous work, to develop the 
mind and the character. We may pass the Rubicon and un- 
dertake all the rest; but if we do so, our empire will fall by 
its own weight. 


SECOND DAY — Wepyespay, Juty 14. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by the President. 
Prayer was offered by Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut. 


Mr. Payne's Paper: Nature and Art in Education. 


Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan, read a paper, 
entitled, ‘‘The Domain of Nature and of Art in the Process 
of Education.” 


The thesis maintained is this: Education is neither the work 
of art alone nor of nature alone; but is a process based on 
nature, and requiring the resources of human art in the way 
of supplement and direction. 

There have been two systems of educational doctrine, which 
may be called respectively the old and the new. The old was 
at its maximum of influence in the middle ages; the new is 
apparently at its maximum now. As transition isa law of 

uman progress, the newer conception has been insensibly 

replacing the older one; while in practical education there is 
a commingling of these two distinct orders of thought. 

According to the earlier conception, education was a process 


of manufacture; according to the latter, it is a process of 
growth. The old education was based on authority; the new 
is based on spontaneity. The earlier effort was toward re- 
creation; the later toward self-creation. 

Under the domination of the development of hypothesis, 
the existing system of things has been personified, or has suf- 
fered a sort of apotheosis; and the divinities of the old my- 
thology have been replaced by the goddess “‘ Nature.”” There 
are two grave objections to the use of this fiction: 1. It incul- 
cates notions that are either exaggerated or false. 2. This 
apotheosis is the very negation of the scientific method. 
What we need in educational inquiries is to get down to 
plain, positive statements of fact, without the intervention of 
childish fictions. 


F. A. Parker, Supervisor of Boston, schools (late super- 
intendent of Quincy schools), was called upon, and made one of 
the happiest efforts of his life. The fundamental principle of 
the ‘‘ Quincy system”’ is to make the teachers as useless as 
possible, and lead the pupil to work for himself. The richest 
heritage of the past is to teach us to move forward. There 


should be an advance all along the line. The first element in 
progress is freedom of action on the part of superintendents of 
schools. The teacher must also be free, and allowed to carry 
out original and individual methods of training. Every teacher 
should be an artist and have an ideal in mind, and work out 
the problem by thoughtful action and experience. The end of 
culture is the power for mind-development. In teaching lan- 
guage we teach children thought. There is danger of relying 
upon methods too much. 


Miss Bibb’s Paper: Normal Departments. 


Miss Grace C. Bibb, professor of Pedagogics, Missouri State 
University, read a comprehensive address upon ‘‘ Normal De- 
partments in State Universities.’’ 


State universities are established upon the covenant made 
prior to their admission between the States maintaining them, 
and the Federal Government. They are, together with the com- 
mon schools, established for a definite purpose, in accordance 
with which their work must be judged. They are not univer- 
sities in the abstract and theoretical sense, but have been in- 
stituted to supply two wants in general education, and that of 
special professional training. The school of pedagogics has 
the same right to existence as has the school of law or of med- 
icine. It is of interest to note the manner in which this asso- 
ciation of chairs of pedagogics with universities has been 
reached abroad, especially in Great Britain. Previous to the 
acceptance of the funds given by the Bell trustees for the estab- 
lishment of chairs of Education at Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 
government aid was sought to make the endowment sufficient, 
and an opinion on the subject of granting it was asked of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools. The very general response 
was favorable to the project. This and other influences led to 
the establishment of chairs of Pedagogy in the two Scottish 
universities named, and to steps in this direction by the Uni- 
versity of London and King’s College, London. In Germany 
lectures on pedagogics are given at twenty universities, includ- 
ing Berlin, Leipsic, etc. In the United States the first effort 
to originate a normal department proper of the university, as 
distinguished from the normal school, is claimed for Missouri, 
the proposition having been committed to her legislature as 
early as 1838, before the establishment of the normal school at 
Lexington, Mass.,—the first normal school in America. Such 
a department was organized in the University of Missouri in 
1857, which still continues. There are now similar chairs in 
the universities of Michigan and Iowa, and some provision for 
this instruction has been made by a number of other States, 
together with some of the territories. 

The Normal Department of the university is becoming an 
established fact, and seems to have on its side the support of 
the best people. The arguments for it rest mainly on the two 
grounds,—first, of greater economy, since there need be little 
addition to the teaching-force already required; and sec- 
ond, of greater opportunities for independent investigation, 
general culture, and original thought. There is no antagonism 
between the normal school proper and the normal professor- 
ship; the normal school undertakes the training of element- 
ary teachers; the normal department does this, if at all, inci- 
dentally. It more naturally aims at the training of teachers 
for superintendencies and for positions in the superior schools. 
The establishment of such departments in greater numbers is 
advocated on the ground of economy to the State and increased 
opportunities to the student; that it can be successfully estab- 
lished and maintained, experience amply proves. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Gilchrist’s Paper: Didactics. 
J. C. Gilchrist, principal of the Iowa State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, president of the department, gave the opening 


address. 

The Department of Normal Schools presents itself as the 
regpeneatative of a special work, in which all are deeply inter- 
ested. To this department there is assigned, by common con- 
sent, two principal duties: the preparation of teachers, and 
the development of a didactic science or a body of educational 
doctrine. The science of didactics is necessarily a matter of 
growth, and involves a knowledge of all other sciences. It 
must await their approach to perfection. In this later day, 
we observe the activity of the human intellect in this direction. 
In the very nature of things the evolution of education must 
take place when man reaches a relative advanced position in 
civilization. History shows the grade of ascension by which 
nations rise from barbarism to enlightenment. First, there is 
the mastery over matter, and the acquisition of resources with 
which to gratify our physical wants. And this feature applies 
also to the individual. There must be the era of physical 
force, of which war is the great exponent, because war gives 
dominion. After this there comes the intellectual era, —— 
on the physical security,—the silver and golden ages as foun 


in the history of Greece and Rome, or the intellectual revival 
of the fifteenth century, or the scientific discoveries of the 
nineteenth. So, now, the conditions are secured from which 
we may expect the germination and growth of the most subtle, 
intricate, and profound of all sciences, — the science of educa- 
tion. At no time in modern history is there such agitation 
over educational issues in the public mind as the present. The 
results of it may be seen in the establishment of the chairs of 
Didactics in the universities of Europe and America. All de- 
partments, alike, are awaiting the completion of this great en- 
terprise in philosophy. The normal school-men in this country 
are earnest in heart and untiring in their industry, and they 
feel that the necessities of the times are their commission as 
well as opportunity. 


Mr. Osborne's Paper: Normal School Work. 


G. L, Osborne, president of the State Normal School, War- 
rensburg, Mo., read a paper on “ Instruction in Subject-mat- 
ter a legitimate part of Normal School Work.’’ 


** The true and natural foundations of society are the wants 
and fears of men.’’— Blackstone. 

Assuming the truth of this principle, the speaker’s first aim 
was to show that the normal school, being the direct product 
of a want in society as expressed in the universal demand for 
intelligent teaching, is a legitimate institution, and, therefore, 
has a legal right to existence. He argued that the natural and 
common-sense method of determining the proper functions of 
any institution, whether educational or otherwise, is to study 
the want which it is intended to meet. An intelligent concep- 
tion of this want determines the true province of the institu- 
tion in question, and naturally suggests the lawful means of 
securing the end desired. Applying this principle of construc- 
tion to the normal school, he pronounced it a professional 
school in the true sense of the term, inasmuch as it aims to 
prepare its students for a special calling. This being deter- 
mined, instruction in subject-matter in all that pertains to the 
education of teachers as such, is properly embraced in normal- 
school work. Viewed in the light of what is required at the 
hands of the teacher, his professional education includes: 

1. A special training in those branches of science which he 
expects to teach, together with such other subjects as have a 
direct bearing upon them, and a knowledge of which would 
increase his professional skill. 

2. A careful study of those subjects which underlie the sci- 
ence of education, and a like study of the science itself. 

3. A study of the art of teaching in its relations to the sci- 
ence of education, proved by actual training in the school of 
practice. 

To secure an intelligent training in any one of these three 
lines of culture, from the very nature of the case, requires in- 
struction in subject-matter. To accomplish the desired end 
otherwise, is out of the question. 

Here the line of distinction between the literary institution 
and the professional school was distinctly drawn. Instruc- 
tion in subject-matter belongs to both, but not in the same 
sense. The true province of the purely literary institution is 
to qualify the student for intelligent citizenship, and to bring 
his culture up to the point at which the study fe special call- 
ing properly begins. Theoretically at least, its work underlies 
all legitimate occupations, trades, and professions. The liter- 
ary institution teaches the history of England and Rome as a 
means of culture; the school of law, as a means of tracing out 
the origin and historical development of jurisprudence. The 
literary institution teaches civil engineering and chemistry for 
the discipline which the study affords; the school of mines 
teaches these subjects with a view to their application in the 
arts of mining and metallurgy. The literary institution teaches 
anatomy and physiology as sciences; the medical college, in 
the light of their application in the arts of surgery and med- 
icine. In the school of letters, the ‘‘cOmmon branches” are 
considered only in the sense of their relative importance as 
elements in education ; in the normal school they receive 
special treatment in view of their practical application in the 
art of teaching. Literary institutions occupy the broad field 
of general culture, and foster science for its own sake and its 
inherent value to the human race; professional schools confine 
themselves to separate chanuels of effort, and each tempers its 
work to some special phase of practical life. 

The mind is an organism which has its predetermined laws 
of growth; but human skill may so control the conditions of 
growth as to determine the quality of the mental product. 
The value of man to himself and to society, is determined by 
the degree to which his original nature has been transformed 
by human culture. 

The office of the teacher is to determine the mode and the 
quality of mental growth through the process of instruction. 
A child is instructed when there is taking place in his mind 
an in-building of knowledge ; and this process is perfect when 
the mind of the pupil has been brought into the same state 
as the mind of the instructor. The teacher’s art will be 
employed at the following points: (1) in the selection of the 
subjects of the child’s thinking; (2) in determining the form 
in which subjects shall be presented; (3) in stimulating and 
guiding the mental energies as they react on the subjects 
brought within the sphere of the mind’s action. 

We follow nature, when, for the express purpose of bring- 
ing human beings nearer to the perfection of their natures, 
we act in the line of those uniformities which govern human 
development; and to be highly successful in realizi the 
divine idea of man (which is the purpose of education,) is the 
highest and most difficult of human arts. 


Di 
Jerome Allen, principal of the State Normal School, Gen- 
eseo, N. Y., spoke of the difficulty of meeting all the demands 
made upon the normal schools. He favored the teaching 
both of the subject-matter as well as the methods of good in- 
struction, and explained the methods of the New-York State 
Normal Schools, ‘Text-books should be used in a normal 
school. 

B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education of 
Connecticut, said that a committee of the’State of New York, 
after a year’s study of the normal schools, reported unani- 
mously in favor of sustaining them. 
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J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of Education of 
Mass., said that the criticism made against normal schools on 
account of their doing so much academic work was in part 
just. He thought that the science and art of teaching was the 
special work of the normal schools. Principles should be 
studied first, and then pupils of the normal schools should be 
required to apply them in practice. First study the principles 
of teaching, next make out a course of study adapted to the 
development of the powers of the mind; then should follow 
the practice. 

T. C. H. Vance, of Kentucky, thought we had not clearly- 
defined ideas of what normal instruction is. He said scholas- 
tic and professional instruction should go side by side. 

Rev. J. R. Malone, of Texas, said the normal! school should 
not do the same work as the high and other secondary schools. 
Let the normal school do its own special work,—to train how 
to teach. Many learned men have no adaptation as teachers. 

S. R. Thompson, Superintendent of Schools of Nebraska, 
said he knew of no normal school, maintained by the State, 
that devoted al! of its time to professional training. 

Gustavus J. Orr, Superintendent of Schools of Georgia, said 
the subject-matter must be the basis of professional training. 

Dr. McCosh, president of Princeton, said there should be a 
considerable amount of acquired knowledge of the elementary 
branch, and then train them to teach by a study and practice 


of the profession. 
Mr. Brown’s Paper: Professional Obstructions. 
G. P. Brown, principal of the State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Ind., read a valuable paper on “‘ The Obstructions, 
Natural and Interposed, that resist the Formation and Growth 


of the Pedagogie Profession.” 

The speaker prefaced bis paper with some remarks as to the 
oldness of the subject, and said: I find, however, that very 
old methods meet with due appreciation. Very old things 
have of late been sent out from a very old and staid locality 
in this Union, and have been heralded as a new departure in 
education by the public press. They are good things, some of 
them, notwithstanding their age. Whatever of criticism has 
accompanied the heralding of these good old things, was made 
not because they were re-discovered in Sleepy-hollow, or in 
any other place; but because teachers are unwilling to be 
published as having negiected so long an intelligent discharge 
of their duties, as would be implied by the admission of these 
claims to a startling discovery in school instruction. There 
has been, however, one very old idea advocated from this 
platform which has been long exploded. It is advanced under 
the name of freedom. Freedom is a good word when you put 
the right content into it. But when we say “freedom” and 
mean “ license,’’ we make a very bad word of it. 

It needs no argument to prove that ‘‘ when a teacher knows 
both matter and mind,’’ he can be told to “‘moveon.” But 
how about the teacher who knows neither matter nor mind ? 
To say to him “‘ move on,”’ “‘grope,”” “it is better that you 

0 wrong than that you follow the lead of a master,’’ is rank 
Coven. This is freedom to mar, to warp, to murder the inno- 
cent and confiding. It is old, however. Our early childhood 
was spent under some teachers who were thus sree. Such 
freedom can be found in too many of the schools of to-day. 

But I have been requested to state what are some of the ob- 
structions, natural and interposed, which resist the formation 
and growth of a pedagogic profession. [After defining a pro- 
fession at some length, the speaker continued:] ‘* The profes- 
sionalist differs from the non-professionalist as the artist differs 
from the artisan. The difference is an internal, not an exter- 
nal one; subjective, rather than objective. The artisan may 
chip the block of marble in the same way as does the artist; 
he may, to all outward appearance, be doing the same work, 
but he is notan artist for all that. Some other soul than his own 
is guiding his hand. The difference between the two is the 
difference between blind obedience to law or authority, and 
being alawuntoone’sself. . . . James Mill says, in effect, 
‘that the purpose of education is to enable each human being 
to secure the greatest amount of happiness, first to himself, 
and second to other beings.’ The five different forms of edu- 
cation, —the church, the State, the family, the school, and 
civil society,—combine to produce this result. What we need 
to know is the special work of the school. Is the aim of the 
school that of education in general? Does the school work 
with the church, State, and family in their specific function ? 
or, Has it a well defined end of its own? What is that end ? 
Is it culture through knowledge, e: to borrow a better phrase, 
‘formation through information’? Shall the boy be taught 
the industrial arts asa means of culture ? or, Shall his instruc- 
tion be limited to the three R’s? What is the boundary line 
between the school and the family ? the workshop? the Sun- 
day-school? These are questions that must be answered when 
a science of teaching shall be defined. . . The science 
of teaching is a science within this larger one of pedagogics, 
which must consist of the ‘ complement of cognitions, logical in 
form and truthful as to matter,’ which relate to the purpose 
and methods of the school. The want of such a body of doc- 
trine is one of the greatest obstructions to the growth of the 


pedagogic profession. 
[The speaker elaborated other points in a similar manner, 


but want of space forbids further quotation. | 
Di 

Mr. Barker, of Buffalo, N. Y., said the main obstacle is that 
the teachers have not an enthusiasm born of a clear under- 
standing of what they have to teach. 

L. W. Andrews, president of Marietta College, Ohio, said he 
did not attach much importance to the ambition of teachers to 
become members of a profession. He favored the election of 
superintendents and teachers for a longer period than at 


present. 
- Prof. J. Johonnott, of New York, said the question of the re- 


lation of the common schools to the normal schools has come to 


be an important one. Few of the competent graduates find 
their way into the schools of the country. They go to lucra- 


tive positions in the city, and the people in the rural sections 
are beginning to feel uneasy. 
J. A. Cooper, principal of State Normal School of Penusyl- 


vania, President Fernald of Maine, and others, continued the 
discussion, which was of general interest. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Mr. Adams’s Paper: Superintendency. 
Chas. Francis Adams, Jr,. of Quincy, Mass., gave a paper of 
rare value upon ‘‘ The Development of the Superintendency.”’ 
Mr. Adams began by referring to a recently published report 
of Mr. George A. Walton, on the schools of Norfolk County, 


Mass., which he pronounced as a unique educational document. 
It enables the people of Massachusetts to judge for themselves 
of the quality and value of the educators now being supplied 
by the average common school. The condition of affairs re- 
vealed was far from flattering, yet it was believed to be better 
than the average. Why was thisso? Why was it that chil- 
dren who had been eight years in the common schools could 
repeat rules, who practically could not read, write, or cipher ? 
It certainly was not for want of proper apparatus, or because 
money enough was not spent on the schools. The Secretary of 
the State Board of Education intimated that the one thing 
needful was a good system of county supervision. The ques- 
tions yet remained, What was a good system of supervision? 
and, Did the material now exist out of which to organize it? 
Mr. Adams thought not. The common school superintend- 
ency had passed through two phases of development, which 
had been preliminary; it was now entering on a third phase, 
which would be final. The first phase was the material; the 
second was the intermediate or organizing; the final phase 
would be the scientific. The problems successfully dealt with 
in the first phase had related to light and air, and health and 
cleanliness, — the regeneration of the primitive school-house. 
That work was done. Then followed the organization of the 
common-school system in respect to studies. This had been 
accomplished, from a mechanical point of view, with energy and 
skill, but in no scientific spirit. Studies had been multiplied 
out of all reason, and children had been treated as if they were 
raw material to be put through a mill. The schools had thus 
become a combination of the factory, the railroad, and the 
States prison. They had run to memorizing, examinations, 
and programs until it was nothing but company part in 
education all the way through. The organization was perfect, 
but it was thoroughly routine and material. A reaction from 
this system was sure to follow, and it had now for some years 
been going on and rapidly gaining impetus. It was in the 
direction of science, — the training of the mind instead of 
memorizing. It was based on a careful study of the processes 
of mental development. It took nothing for granted. Every- 
thing was arrived at through a slow, patient process of induc- 
tion. The difficulty now was with the universities. They 
would not recognize the common-school development of the 
average mind in the mass as a matter worthy of scientific treat- 
ment. In their view it was not a profession like law, or med- 
icine, or divinity. They ranked the child’s mind as of less 
importance than its teeth. “While this was so, a good system 
of county supervision was not practicable. Such a system as 
could now be organized meant merely more programs, more 
examinations, more company parts. The reform must begin 
at the top,—higher up. The pressure should be brought to 
bear on the universities, to cause them to recognize a new, 
learned profession. They should be brought by means of a 
post-graduate course into direct communication with the com- 
mon-school system. Then an advance along the whole line 
would be possible. Until this was done, however, the scien- 
tific superintendency could not be organized on any large scale, 
and of the material and drill-sergeant superintendency we al- 
ready had more than enough. The condition of affairs re- 
vealed in Mr. Walton’s report must, therefore, apparently con- 
tinue to exist until the universities could be brought into line 
to thoroughly develop the superintendency into its final and 
scientific phase. 
Mr. Orr’s Paper: Education of the Negro. 

Gustavus J. Orr, State School Commissioner, Georgia, read 
a paper on the ‘‘ Education of the Negro: its Rise, Progress, 
and Present Status.’ 

Dr. Orr gave a general history of the influences which had 
elevated the negro to his present plane of civilization. In 
Western Africa they were idolatrous savages, and were wholly 
unfit for citizenship when brought here. nder the system of 
slavery they had advanced. The laws protecting them; the 
more important beneficial effects of custom; the intimate, per- 
sonal association with intelligent whites ; the effort of the 
churches to benefit them; all these agencies had, in some de- 
gree, elevated and christianized them. Before they were freed, 
many had become intelligent farmers and mechanics. 

Dr. Orr reviewed the post-bellum measures affecting them; 
the recognition of their freedom by the whites under the pres- 
idential plan of reconstruction; the overthrow of this by mili- 
tary power; the enfranchisement of negroes, and large dis- 
franchisement of intelligent whites by the Congressional plan. 
Public schools were inaugurated by laws passed in pursuance 
of the constitution formed under this plan. The system did 
not receive sufficient appropriations because of the impover- 
ished condition of the South; the fifteen States having lost 
two-fifths of their property, the eight cotton States five-eighths. 
Having originated under carpet-bag rule, the public-school sys- 
tem was opposed by all the property, and nearly all the intelli- 

ence of the South. A few far-seeing people took a statesman- 
ike view of the situation, and saw in it a remedy for the evils 
at the South. They fostered and kept alive the tender plant, 
until now the plan is incorporated in a constitution made by 
joa o Southern element, and ratified by overwhelming ma- 
orities. 

Dr. Orr. gave some statistics of negro school attendance. 
In Virginia, in 1871, the enrollment reached 38,000; it after- 
wards rose to 65,000, and the last figures were 35,000. In South 
Carolina, from 15,000 they grew to 70,000, and the last state- 
ment was 64,000. In Georgiathere was a steady increase from 
6,000 to 72,000. In Mississippi, from 89,000 in 1875 to 111,000. 


State to higher education, or normal schools; in South Caro- 
lina, $7,500; in Georgia, $8,000; in Mississippi, $10,000; in 
Louisiana, $5,000 to $10,000. Much is also done for higher 
education by the great voluntary socities. 

Dr. Orr commended the work of Atlanta (Ga.) University, 
of which he personally knew something, and said that in his 
large official correspondence with negroes he received frequent 
— which would compare favorably with those written by 
whites, 


THIRD DAY — Tuurspay, Jury 15, 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order by President Wilson at 
9.00 o’clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. James McCosh, D.D., 
president of Princeton College, N. J. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, Mass, made a report on a “‘ Na- 
tional Council of Educators.”’ (See special report following 
the proceedings. ) 

On motion of Mr. Smart, the following committee was ap- 
pointed to represent the interests of education at the exhibit 
at New York city in 1883: 

John D. Philbrick, of Mass., chairman. J. P. Wickersham, 


of Penn.; J. O. Wilson, Dist. of Columbia; John Eaton, of 
Dist. of Columbia; and J. H. Smart, of Indiana. 


A letter was read from the business-managers of the twenty- 
fourth General Convention of German Teachers, to be held at 
Carlsruche, Baden, in 1880, and it was voted to send members 
to represent this Association at this meeting. The following 
persons were announced as delegates: W. T. Harris, Mo., D. 
B. Hagar, Mass., Edward Brooks, Pa. 


Mr. Dickinson’s Paper: Effects of Methods. 


J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, gave an able and philosophical address on the 
** Effects of Instruction upon Results of School Work.”’ 

Mr. Dickinson commenced by saying, that there is a prevail- 
ing opinion existing in the minds of a certain class of educa- 
tors, that methods are of little importance. Many go further 


than this, and believe that to make our acts conform to a 
method is to give them a mechanical character which deprives 
them of all appearance of being the products of either genius 
or of a free intelligence. 

Such opinions are especially mischievous in our educational 
affairs, as they encourage educators to think little of the phi- 
losophy of education, or of those general principles on which 
alone can be founded either a true science or art of teaching. 
Every intelligent act implies a knowledge of its end from its 
beginning. All ends produced by human agency are produced 
by the use of some means. Success in attaining ends depends 
on two things, — on the use of the right means, and on using 
them in the right way. The way of using means, or of per- 
forming our acts, is called Method. 

Those who have no definite methods to use, have no definite 
ends to obtain. But all teaching worthy of the name has its 
known ends to accomplish. 

Teaching occasions knowledge, development, and method. 
Methods of teaching determine the qualities of these things. 
This last proposition is to be proved; and first it must be shown 
that a method of teaching determines the quality of knowl- 
edge obtained. 

Teaching may be attempted by two methods. One is called 
the objective; the other, the descriptive or written method. 
One presents to the mind of the learner whatever is to be 
studied and known; the other substitutes for objects of knowl- 
edge, the language by which it may be described. In the one 
case the kind of knowledge obtained by study would be of its 
true objects; in the other it might be simply of the signs of 
knowledge of objects, and it would be of signs only, if the ob- 
jects had not at sometime been presented. A knowledge of 
objects may have three qualities: 

1. It may be clear, or such as to enable its possessor to 
set the object of it clear from all other objects. It is such 
knowledge as is expressed by a name denoting all the quali- 
ties of an object taken together as one whole. Such knowl- 
edge as the mind always obtains of an object of thought when 
first presented, and before its qualities have been unloosed 
from one another, and have themselves become the objects of 
special attention. 

2. Knowledge may be distinct, or such as may be expressed 
by propositions whose subjects name the things known, and 
whose predicates affirm of them their qualities. Distinct 
knowledge is obtained by an analysis which turns our atten- 
tion from an object viewed as a whole, to its individual qual- 
ities orelements. After such mental processes have been ex- 
perienced, the mind is prepared to describe its knowledge by 
the use of language, which not only names the things known, 
but names also whatever belongs to them. 

3. Knowledge may not be only clear and distinct, but it may 
also be comprehensive. Comprehensive knowledge is of 
classes, and therefore is general and abstract. The quality of 
the knowledge obtained by study in school will be clear or 
distinct or comprehensive, in proportion to the kind and de- 
gree of energy the mind of the pupil is led to exert by the 
method of teaching employed. 

The only occasions for genuine and complete knowledge of 
new objects is the presence of the objects aioe. 
Let it be remembered that the word object is used in this 
discussion to mean anything of which the mind may be 
conscious. It is true that after knowledge has been ob- 
tained and signs associated with it, the knowledge may 
be reproduced by the use of its signs; but its first appear- 
ance in the mind must iu all cases depend on the relations ob- 
jects of knowledge are made to hold to the knowing mind. 
Teaching has for its object new truth. Lillustrations by pic- 
tures and models may occasion true ideas of some relations, 


For the year 1878, the enrollment of the entire South was 
738,164. In Maryland, $2,000 per annum was given by the 


{Continued on page 106.) 
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the school system has been much shattered during the past 
few years, and its unity somewhat impaired, it is by no means 
broken down. With the high school reorganized, and under 
the superintendency of George Howland, the esprit du corps 
will be revived, and we shall have, in all that the phrase im- 
plies, a return of ‘‘ Auld lang syne.” ® 
Chicago, Ill., July, 1880. 


later, being that much west of the meridian; and the Northern 
Crown is alittle to the right of him. 

Looking northward: Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, con- 
taining the ‘“‘Great Dipper,” is low in the southwest. Ca- 
pella, in Auriga, may be just seen above the horizon in the 
north. Cassiopeia’s Chair is directly east of the North Star, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — AUGUST, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


° 16d. 4h. 
Mercury morning. the triangle of stars which mark the head of the Dragon 
Venus Y wisible. wh rectly above Polaris. Ursa Minor, or the Little Bear, con- } 
«20d, 8K. Fm, evening, | taining the “Little Dipper,” is above Polaris and to the left, THE LOOKER-ON. 
Mars sets . ‘ - 20d. Th. 46m. “ the Dipper being inverted 
Jupiter rises ng PT ie IE 10d. 9h. 38m. = * Penn Yan, N. Y., July, 1880. — The press of San Francisco is calling out for the introduc- 
Jupiter > tion of the study of the Spanish language into the schools of 
Seturn that city. The practical grounds for this demand is the neces- 
" snus invisible. NORTHWESTERN NOTES. sities of a growing trade between the Pacific coast of the , 
Neptune rises “ United States and the countries of Mexico and Central and 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, THE REORGANIZATION OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL SYSTEM In |50Uth America. With due deference to the California press, 
AUGUST 20, 1880. se CHICAGO we submit that the introduction of any more modern lan- 
« Andromedae (Alpheratz) inmeridian . 2 6 morning. is not quite complete. Of late years the system has consisted guages would be a mistake on the part of the school board of 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises. . . . 10 27 evening.|f 4 central high school, and one division high school in each |54" Francisco. On account of the large number of Germans 
Persei (Algol, variable) rises ; 7 28 ia of the three divisions of the city. The course in the former|'" the States of the Northwest, the study of the German lan- 
7 Tauri (Aleyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 10 6 “ was Sout yours aiad (ins of the latter of guage has been introduced into the courses of study of the if 
" rauri (Aldebaran) rises el ae a rciass two years. By the| public schools of many of the large cities of the Mississippi i 
i Auriga (Capella) rises 3 . 8 Be « recent action of the Board the Central High School is diseon-| Valley, and the result, to say the least, has not been such as i. 
Orionls (Rigel ) 1 41 morning, | tinued, and the course of the several division high schools ex- = Trading with | 
Orionis (Betelguese) rises r { 1 2% ‘“ tended to f. _ Th panish America is a special business, and the preparation for ia 
Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) rises 339 that seems unsolved | such work should be made under private It will, in 
¢ Canis Minoris (Procyon) rises ; BT be p us of Greek in the new institutions, To|the end, weaken the public-school system to have too many 
« ‘Leonis (Regulus) invisible, have Greek in each school is, for various reasons, impracti-|side-shows. Comparatively few of the pupils will trade or 
Virginis ca) ects . 8 21 evening.|cable. A good plan would be to institute a course of purely with Americans, not wise 
Bootis (Arcturus) sets . : ; : 11 29 + lassi either avor a few at public expense or submit the many to wy 
a Lyrae (Vega)in meridian . . 8 34 in principe! one of the three division schools;/ __ rere will be an educations! exhibit at the coming Mich- 
a Aquillae (Altair)in meridian . . . 9 46 * viz., that on the West Side, where the bulk of the population igan State fair. The pl ao i 
a Cygni(Deneb) in meridian . . . 10 38 * resides. Originally the courses in the high school were charac- wi ical af 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) in meridian 1 55 “ terized as Normal Classical and English High. By changing the cmation’, Gpeciel, and sad 


school-work in penmanship, by primary and grammar grades; 
general school-work; miscellaneous ; ventilation, and school 
furniture, and appliances. Full and explicit directions in re- 


title of the latter toGeneral and reéstablishing the Normal, the 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS AND STARS, AND 
Chicago High School will be rehabilitated. The normal school 


OTHER PHENOMENA, AUGUST, 1880. 


August 1, Mercury 6° south of Venus. re 
1, Mars north of Uranus. ago, when the hard times pre gard to the preparation of exhibits are contained in a circular, 

« 4’ Venus 17° in Cancer. ven e lady teachers from marrying, or resigning if they/ but any special information may be obtained by addressing 
“1, Moon Apogee: tide lowest. did marry, and the demand for positions became greater than | the superintendent of public instruction at Lansing. During 
the needs of the schooJs. Then the year 1876 eight institutes were held in this State, whereas 


1, Moon highest. 

5, Mercury inferior conjuction with Sun. 
6, Neptune 90° west of Sun. 

6, Venus 5° north of Moon. 

8, Uranus 6° north of Moon. 

8, Mars 6° north of Moon. 

8, Jupiter stationary. 

8, Mars 13° in Leo. 

10, Saturn stationary. 


in 1879 the number was fifty-six. At the former 599 teachers 


were enrolled, at the latter 4,144. 

— The study of music has been introduced into the schools 
of St. Paul, Minn., with Prof. F. W. Prehm as vocal instrue- 
tor, at a salary of $1,200 per annum. At the same meeting 
Prof. D. C. Wright was reélected to the position of superin- 
tendent for two years. Upon his election Professor Wright 


A PRESSURE WAS BROUGHT ON THE BOARD 
by politicians and friends of high-school graduates to admit 
the young ladies to an examination, and thus put them on the 
road to teachers’ positions. The examination was ridiculously 
easy, and a swarm of young women got certificates, who from 
that fact assumed that they had a lien for a living on the 


15, Mercury stationary. 

15, Jupiter 18° in Pisces. 

17, Neptune stationary. 

17, Moon Perigee: tide highest. 

20, Uranus $° south of Venus. 

22, Mercury at greatest elongation west, 18° 21’. 
‘* 22-25, Mercury brightest, a morning star. 
‘22, Saturn 26° in Pisces. 

23, Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 

24, Saturn 8° south of Moon. 

25, Neptune 6° south of Moon. 

26, Neptune 11° in Aries. 

28, Moon highest. 

29, Mercury in perihelion. 

29, Moon Apogee: tide lowest. 

31, Uranus 10° in Leo. 


JUPITER’S SATELLITES, 
The following are the most interesting phenomena which 
may be observed in the evenings of August. 


August, 6d. 11h. 56m. evening, Sat. II., Oc. Re. 
Fd. 11h. 56m. Ke. Dis. 
“ 9d. 12h. Om“ “ JIL, Tr. Eg. 
“16d. 11h. 39m. -, Oc. Re. 
“20d. 11h. 59m.“ IL, Ec. Dis. 
92d. 10h. 56m.“ “ JL, Tr. Eg. 
“ 93d. 10h, 18m. Ee. Dis. 
“24d. 10h. 45m. ” I., Tr. Eg. 
20d. 10h. 4tm 1, Te. is. 
“31d. 10h. 19m. wii L, Tr. In. 


EXPLANATION.—Oc., occultation ; Ke., eclipse ; Dis., disappearance, 
Tr., transit; ingress, or beginning; egress, or 
ng. 


SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSTELLATIONS, CLUSTERS, 
AND STARS, AT 9.00 P. M., AUGUST 15, 1880. 

Looking southward: The Harp is directly overhead and 
upon the meridian, and its lucida, Vega, ranking next to Sir- 
ius in brillianey, at once attracts the notice of observers. 
Near Vega (2° East and 1° North) is a fine double-double or 
binary star, one of the most interesting stellar objects in the 
heavens. The naked eye sees an irregular-looking object near 
Vega, which separates into two wide stars under the slightest 
optical aid, each of which will be found to be a fine binary 
pair, and between the two sets are three minute acolytes or 
companion-stars. Glancing down near the Southern horizon 
we see the Milkmaid’s Dipper in the constellation Sagittarius, 
between the Scorpion upon the west and the Goat on the east, 
Antares and the three most conspicuous stars in Capricornus 
being nearly equi-distant from the Dipper. 

East of the meridian, Pegasus, the Flying Horse, is rising; 
Aquarius is an hour up, the Dolphin and Eagle are nearly 
mid-way,between the meridian and horizon; and just above 
them is Cygnus, the Swan, containing the remarkable figure 
Popularly known as “‘ The Cross,”’ and is well named. 

West of the meridian Virgo is setting, Libra is midway be- 


schools. Then the system of “‘cadeting’’ was introduced; 
that is, there were distributed a couple of hundred young wo- 
men among the schools, to work for nothing as assistants to the 
regular teachers, and scramble for a position as soon as a va- 
cancy occurred, or was scented afar off, or was heard of, or 
dreamed of. Under a weak administration this method led to 
most disgraceful expedients to obtain positions, and in most 
cases they were awarded through political, denominational, 
social, or clique influences; the movements being guided by in- 
trigue, and occasionally not stopping short of actual corrup- 
tion. Under such circumstances it was inevitable that the 
least worthy were the soonest provided with places. In those 
days a ward politician was of great intrinsic and exchangeable 
value to a family of girls aspiring to be schoolma’ams; and, as 
for an alderman, why, he was inestimable. 
NOW FOR THE REMEDY, 

The revived normal school should be a post-graduate course 
of five months, two sets of graduates being issued from it each 
year, which would give five months of practice-teaching under 
supervision, to each qualifying normalite. The school should 
be in charge of a special ‘‘ normal instructor.”” This instruc- 
tor should give lessons in the theory of teaching and practical 
drill in class-room movements in the morning, using the normal 
pupils for subjects of drill. In the afternoon the instructor 
should supervise the work of such normal pupils as might be 
engaged as substitutes for regular teachers throughout the 
city. The number of normal pupils should be limited accord- 
ing to the demand and supply of teachers, the limit to be fixed 
annually by the Board, and the number to be not so large as to 
shut off competition from abroad. Admission to the normal 
should be on an examination, with a high-school diploma as a 
prerequisite. The old plan of a school of practice, the pupils 
taken from one of the adjoining grammar schools, was faulty 
in that it gave so many innocent children into the hands of an 
inexperienced girl to practice on; and, what was quite as bad, 
it put a poor girl into the den of sixty little imps to try, tor- 
ment, and tantalize. The mutual effect was bad. The pupil- 
teacher expended her force in trying to govern the children, 
and the children exhausted their industry and ingenuity, wor- 
thy of a better cause, to experiment on and break down the 


teacher. 


THE PLAN ABOVE SUGGESTED, 
it is believed, will combine the best features of the cadet and 
school-of-practice systems. It, doubtless, will have short- 
comings and defects peculiar to itself, but it seems the most 
available that can be devised at present. At any rate, the 
normal should be reopened, not as an independent school, but 
as a post-graduate department of the high school. 


tween the horizon and meridian, Arcturus, in Bootis, is high 
up in the northwest. Hercules will span the zenith an hour 


discusses Joel Munsell, the genealogist; gives records o 
mittee of Safety, the Bristol church, and various other matters of inter- 
est to all reapecters of past times. 
New-England Historic-Genealogical Society. 


Editor's Eas 
Copyright ” is discussed. Among the other topics treated are “ Nomina- 
tin 

at 5 
of recent books. 


suggestive articles. Teachers will be 
French Art,” 
thew Arnold. 
can agents. 


— li 
well selected for summer reading. 
Music as an Interpreter of National Character,’’ and interweaves many 


specimens which, 
peculiarities of rhythm and melody. 


August, is by Prof. Grant Allen on “ Geolo 
impressively the influence of th 
the course of human affairs. 

Rains’s method of teaching chemistry in common schools, and gives an 


“Elementary Education in Engilan 
article on “ Chaucer and his Circle.” 


Macmillan’s Magazine for July 
tors. The author endeavors to s 
in a system which was supposed to have arrived at a perfection of devel 


opment. 


large subject in Richard Henry 


read a report urging many reforms both in the style of school- 
buildings and methods of teaching. He particularly adverted 
to the desirability of electing teachers at an early day, and not 
keeping them in suspense concerning their positions during 
the summer vacation, emphasizing his remarks by showing the 
difficulty of procuring good teachers late in the season. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


— In the August Atlantic Mark ‘I'wain has a pungent tale, entitled 
“Edward Mills and George Benton,’’ which satirizes certain forms of 
F. H. Underwood has an interesting r on 
“The Preceptor of Moses”; Richard Grant White’s English article this 
time is “ Taurus Centauras.”’ 

— The New-England Historical and Genealogical Segieter, for July, 

f the Boston Com- 


It is carefully edited. Boston, Mass.: 


— Good Company, for July, has stories by Ellen W. Olney, and two 


others; Mrs. L. W. Champney hits off various theological isms; E. 8. Gil- 
bert has a seasonable stud 
Towle writes of ** Three 


of Nature, “ Along the Brook”’’; George M. 
mperors”’; &c, 
*s Magazine, for August, is a bright summer number. In the 


— Ha 
Chair Mr. Wiikie Collins’s article on the “ International 


Conventions,” “ Madame D’Arblay’s Diary”’ and the “ Passion Play 
ber-Ammergau.’’ The Literary Record is a very complete summary 


— Appleton’s Journal, for August, is a very seasonable number, Dr, 


Richardson continues his “‘ Health at Home”’ papers, in which there is an 
abundance of wise, practical hints, Mr. Beavington Atkinson, the well- 
known writer on art themes, gives the first paper of a series, entitled 
“ The Influence of Art in Daily Life,’’ which is full of admirable sugges- 
tions; ‘‘ The German-Dialect Poets,” 
numerous examples, is very interesting. 


by W. W. Crane.” which contains 
— The Nineteenth Century for July is, as usual, full of clear, strong, and 
interested in Modern 

%, G. B. Brown, and “ The Future of Liberalism,” by Mat 
he International News Co., New York, are the Amer- 
pincott’s Magazine, for August, has a number of contributions 
Amelia E, Barr writes of ‘‘ Natioual 


ides illustrating her theory, are noticeable for their 


— One of the most interesting papers in Popular Science Monthly, for 
and History.” It shows 
condition in determining 

iss E. A. Youmans describes Professor 
llustration of his apparatus. 


— The Catholic World, for August, contains an interesting article on 
d.” Mrs. G. Eagan contributes an 


— “The Decline of the German Universities,” by A. T. 8. Goodrick, in 
will be read with interest by all educa- 
how that a destructive change is going on 


Review, for July, is, as usual, replete with mate- 


— The 


Contemporary 
rial for substantial thought We would ewe mention “ The Pub- 
lic of John Ruskin,” and “ The Mysteries,’ by F. Len- 
ormant, 


number) contains a 
“Sketch of American Dipio- 
The most novel and interesting art feature of the magazine is 

Gilbert Hamerton’s study of “ Mr. Seymour Haden’s Etchings.” 


— The Midsummer Scribner (A 


The city numbers, according to the completed census returns, | namber of St. the boys’ 
503,000, which implies a school population of 100,000. Though Thought for Street ” a we Happy 
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THE WEEK. 


— The cotton, corn, and wheat-crop reports to the Agricul- 
tural Department are favorable. 

— The second annual convention of the National Rabbinical 
Association closed at Detroit, July 15, after a three-days’ 
session. 

— Cuba.—The Official Gazette promulgates a royal decree, 
dated June 18, assimilating the whole system of public educa- 
tion in the Island with that of Spain. High colleges to pre- 
pare students for entering the university will be established in 
all provinces of the island. Heretofore only the High College 
of Havana has existed. 

— Egypt. — The Government has demanded of the United 
States Consul-General a categorical answer to the question, 
whether the United States will or will not give its adhesion to 
the commission of liquidation. 

— France.—The new National Festival was celebrated with 
great splendor on the 14th inst. President Grévy has granted 
pardons and commutations to 1,300 criminals, chiefly Com- 
munists, and a transport-ship is to be sent to New Caledonia 
to bring to France the Communists imprisoned there. 

— Great Britain. — The Irish Reiief bill has passed in the 
British House of Commons. 

— Germany.—Emperor William has sanctioned the German 
Church bill. 

— Russia.—A dispatch from St. Petersburg states that, ow- 
ing to the gloomy harvest prospects, it is proposed to forbid 
partially the exportation of wheat from Russia. 

— Suuth America.—The fleet of Chili is before Callao; it is 
proposed to land the Chilian army there, and besiege Lima. 

— South Africa.—Cape Town advices state that the Basutos 
are in open rebellion. 

— Turkey. —The six Powers are interchanging views re- 
garding the best means of coercing the Porte. Two attacks 
have been made on the Montenegrins by the Albanians. Tur- 

key continues her preparations for a war with Greece. 


THE annual vacation of THe JouRNat will be taken 
during the next two weeks, hence there will be no issue 
Srom our office from the date of this paper until August 
12. We trust that our issues of July 15 and 22, with 
the recreations of these school-holidays, will furnish an 
abundant occupation to the time and thought of our 
readers for the coming fortnight, which will give a little 


rest to printers, compositors, clerks, and The Editors. 
The office of Tue JouRNAL is always open to business 
calls and correspondence; we have no vacations here. 


Tue American Institute of Instruction and the Na- 
tional Educational Association have certainly made very 
wise selections of executive officers for 1880-81. Mr. 
W. A. Mowry, of Rhode Island, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute, is one of the most intelligent, industri- 
ous, and progressive teachers of New England, and his 
public services to advance educational interests have 
been abundant and successful. Mr. Mowry has fairly 


) |earned presidential honors, and his name will give great 


confidence that his administration will be marked by 
wisdom, prudence, and an energy which never fails of 
its hoped-for successes. 

Hon. J. H. Smart, of Indiana, president of the Na- 
tional Association, is one of our great workers both in 
the fields of thought and of action. The service he has 
rendered to the State of Indiana has given an unusual 
stimulus to the public-school work in that State, and 
has given him a high position among the school execu- 
tives of the several States. He brings to the office a 
thorough knowledge of the wants and work of the As- 
sociation, and the full sympathy of its membership in 
his intellectual ability and executive skill. Merited 
honors have been wisely placed in both instances, and 
these two great Associations will make a great progress- 
ive history under Presidents Smart and Mowry. 


One of the most noteworthy acts of the National 
Educational Association at Chautauqua was the forma- 
tion and organization of THe Nationau CounciL or 
Epvucation. In an editorial of Tar Journat, July 
24, 1879, we said : 


‘While our county, State, and national associations have 
accomplished, and are still doing, a necessary and essential 
work, there seems to be a demand for a national council of 
educators, composed of the representative men in our several 
States, who shall hold annual meetings for longer consulta- 
tion and fuller discussions of the questions which relate to ed- 
ucational work. As now held, the annual meetings of educa- 
tors are too brief and hurried to secure very valuable results, 
except in a general way. Two or three days of sessions are 
scarcely sufficient for men and women to learn each other’s 
names and whereabouts, much less to ascertain the value of 
each other’s opinions and experiences.” .. . . ‘* Mass 
meetings of teachers and their friends, while valuable for great 
objects, such as personal acquaintanceship, social culture, and 
the inspiration which grows out of the magnetism of a multi- 
tude, are unfavorable for a careful and ae collating of 
facts, discussion of theories, and the careful deductions which 
our professional work demands.”’ ** While time is an 
element in the discussions of councils, the absence of the 
great mass of the popular gatherings is an absolutely essential 
condition of success. While the great body of teachers are 
working out theories of education in school and college, their 
representatives may gather up the results of their labors, may 
study the trend of educational thought and effort, and advise 
as to the wisest means and methods for future growth. These 
thoughts suggest a representative assembly of our ablest teach- 
ers and thinkers.”’ . . . ‘Such a body, corresponding in 
some sense to our national congress, or to the great represent- 
ative associations of ecclesiastical bodies, might hold annual or, 
what is better, biennial meetings, for a season not to exceed 
ten days or a fortnight; and at such a meeting might be fully 
discussed matters relating to school administration, super- 
vision, teaching, hygiene,—in fact, the whole round of our 
professional relations and work, from the ‘kindergarten 
through the university.” The results of one such meeting, 
embodying the careful deliberations, discussions, and sugges- 
tions of our best educators, would be worth to the educational 
world a decade of summer sessions, invested as they are with 
the varied attractions which, in the midst of a season of much- 
needed rest and recreation, are worthy adjuncts to an institute 
or a national gathering of teachers at the Yosemite, or else- 
where. Where is our Chautauqua? and who shall better or- 
ganize such a council than the National Association. 


The correspondence which followed these editorial 
comments suggesting a National Council, showed un- 
mistakably that the formation of such a body was the 
almost universal demand of the educators of the coun- 
try, and editorial and general articles in the educational 
and other papers invariably indorsed the movement and 
suggested methods of organization. The readers of 
Tue JOURNAL are quite familiar with what has ap- 
peared in our columns in advocacy of the Council, which 
received its first official recognition for establishment, 
at Washington, in February, 1880, in connection with 
the meeting of the Superintendent’s Section of the 
National Association. A committee was appointed at 


that meeting to consider and report a plan for organi- 


zation at Chautauqua in July. Meanwhile several 
State associations had approved of the formation of a 
council, and appointed committees to consult with such 
other committees as might be formed to aid in its organ- 
ization. These committees, either in person or by let- 
ter, advised with the committee of the Superintendent’s 
Department, and at Chautauqua the work was com- 
pleted, as will be seen in another column. It was 
deemed wise to constitute the Council small in the num- 
ber of its members at the outset, giving longer time 
and a larger opportunity for the various interests and 
departments to consult and decide on their future rep- 
resentation. The present organization is only tenta- 
tive, and its practical working will determine its future 
constitution. The elections made by the Directors, 
the Departments, and the Council will, we think, gener- 
ally meet with the approval of the educators of the 
country. While there are hundreds of others quite as 
worthy of an election to membership as some of those 
already selected, it is quite certain that such will not 
complain that they are not embraced within the narrow 
limit of the present membership, but will wait the proper 
time for personal recognition in the Council. With 
the membership of the National Association as a nat- 
ural basis and condition of membership in the Council, 
we think congratulations may be made over so good a 
selection of our ablest representative educators in all 
parts of the country. Quite certain it is that those 
whose names do not, but should, appear in the lists will 
be the last to complain of any seeming neglect of their 
claims and merits. Fault-finding will be prima facie 
evidence of disqualification. 


“ NoruinG of importance was done to-day at the Na- 
tional Association at Chautauqua,” was the New-Eng- 
land Associated Press dispatch of Friday, the last and 
great day of the educational feast. When it is known 
that, though small in point of numbers, this meeting 
was the most remarkable one in intellectual power in 
the history of the Association; and when it is still 
further remembered that on the day referred to Presi- 
dent McCosh, of Princeton, delivered an address of 
great practical importance on the harmony of primary, 
secondary, and collegiate systems of education; that 
Dr. Harris read an able and philosophical paper on 
equivalents in a liberal course of study; that President 
Pickard read a most valuable paper on scholarship ; that 
Professor Tappan gave a philosophical view of causa- 
tion; that Professor March showed the relations of ed- 
ucators to the spelling-reform ; and that, in addition, 
The National Council of Education was formed and or- 
ganized, with addresses on various topics in the depart- 
ments by several names of equal magnitude to those 
already given, we may safely arraign the New-England 
reporter of the Associated Press not only for ashamefuly 
meager, but for a false report of a day’s meeting whose 
importance has not been equaled in the history of educa- 
tion for many a day. It is true that the New York Tri- 
bune, Herald, and other papers throughout the country 
had only a quarter of a column of matter of this day’s 
proceedings, but they published all that was sent from 
Chautauqua by their agent at the meeting. In this 
they did well; but our New-England agent, with a desire 
to magnify his power of condensation, or to minify this 
great Association, gave to New England the two lines 
we have quoted. Every New-England editor and edu- 
cator must take this statement as acorrect report of the 
National Association, and the judgment of all the peo- 
ple must be based upon it, until later reports and let- 
ters shall disprove the conceit, if not the falsity of 
statement of the agent in charge. Had it been a 
boat-race, a game of base-ball, or a first-class brawl, we 
might have been entertained with columns ad nauseam. 
Thus much for the great modern achievement entitled 
“The Associated Press.” 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Spite of the hottest week of the season and the varied 
discomforts of the Chautauqua encampment, the nine- 
teenth annual meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation revolved its appointed round and duly ad- 
journed, with a pleasant moonlit sail on the lake, on the 
the evening of July 16. Thanks to the Ohio State As- 
sociation, the attendance was somewhat larger than 
usual. With few exceptions, the distinguished people 
invited to read papers appeared on the platform and pro- 
jected their wisdom to the somewhat discouraging group 
of listeners on the front seats of the huge assembly- 
room. By common consent, the thirty or more papers 
were regarded as of unusual excellence, and the volume 
for the year 1880 will be remarkably good educational 

ing. 

ty spite of the pleasure of the off-hand companion- 
ship which is always the charm of these meetings, we 
still insist that the present method of conducting the 
National Association is radically faulty, and must be 
reformed if the institution is to be preserved. Within 
the past dozen years as many experiments have been 
tried for making the yearly meeting a rival in numbers 
to the State associations and the American Institute, 
and always with the same result. It is now as certain 
as any such thing can be, that this meeting will consist 
of from one to three hundred gentlemen and ladies, 
chiefly from the higher walks of the profession, who, at an 
expense of from twenty-five to one hundred dollars each, 
at the close of a weary year, are brought together, really 
to meet each other. Nobody imagines such people 
would assemble for the doubtful privilege of a four days’ 
mid-summer siege in listening to thirty elaborate essays 
on education. It seems to us a shocking waste of such 
material, to impose on these people this terrible drudg- 
ery. Of the three hundred members attending this 
meeting, probably two hundred and fifty had no oppor- 
tunity even to be known by sight in the audience-room, 
to say nothing of the privilege of giving the results of 
their own exnerience in debate. 

We earnestly hope our new president, Smart, will lay 
the axe at the root of this tree, and next year boldly de- 
clare that each session of the Association shall be de- 
voted to the thorough discussion of one topic, opened by 
a half-hour essay, the disputants limited to ten minutes. 
What a new life would stir this audience,—one of the 
most select that assembles in the country,—could this 
three hours’ session be illuminated by the concentrated 
talk of a score of earnest speakers, brought face to face 
with one of the vital questions of American school-life. 
A volume thus made up would be far more valuable, 
just now, than a new collection of essays. 

The most striking address of the week was the utter- 
ance of the only “layman” on the platform, Mr. Chas. 
Francis Adams, Jr., who read one of the raciest, and, on 
the whole, ablest of his striking papers on the “ Devel- 
opment of the Superintendency.” We doubt if any 
man in the country has done so much as Mr. Adams to 
awaken popular attention to common-school education, 
within the past few years. To his vigorous pen is it 
largely owing that, for praise or blame, “The Quincy 
system” is in everybody’s mouth, from Mt. Desert to 
Alaska, Mr. Adams is an ideal agitator. His mind, 
like the head-light of an engine, pours a relentless glare 
upon the track, bringing out especially the infirmities 
and weaknesses of present methods of popular education. 
But like the express-train behind the head-light, it 
moves in a narrow track, boundjto reach a given point “on 
time.” Hence, the general observations of Mr. Adams 
on American education have the same kind of merit as 
those of an engineer on the railroad concerning the 
country through which his track is laid. A good deal 
can be learned of any country in this way; its chief ele- 
vations can be noted and original views of old regions 
be sometimes obtained. But the man who should try 
to write up the State of Massachusetts, after riding on 
the engine from Boston to Albany, would leave a good 
deal to be said. 


In his rapid shoot through the vast and complex realm 
of American school-life, Mr. Adams has noted several 
glaring defects, and jotted them down with the swift de- 
cision of his remarkably intense and dogmatic way of 
treating all subjects. The faults he explodes are real, 
and there is no danger of hitting them too hard. His 
grand panacea, skilled supervision, is a great reality, 
and deserves to be glorified. But the general run of 
inference, criticism, and estimate which goes along with 
all this, as concerns the state of American education, is 
often unreliable, sometimes crotchety, and savors far too 
much of distrust of the great body of American teach- 
ers, school-men, and school-children, and counts too pos- 
itively on the power of despotic agencies, to commend 
itself to fair-minded people. The American common 
school and college is now more than two centuries old, 
and no wiser or more worthy set of people in America has 
been produced than those who have had them in charge. 
If the result of all this is the sorry machine that appears 
in Mr. Adams’s caricature of the state of American edu- 
cation, we shall do well to follow his advice, and sit 
down in prayerful expectancy that a dozen leading col- 
leges will establish chairs of pedagogics to furnish the 
skilled superintendency that can alone save us. How 
long Massachusetts would wait, and what it would get 
from the present administration of Harvard, anybody 
can see. 

The trouble with Mr. Adams is the same as with a 
considerable class of the new critics and reformers of 
the public school. They forget that the common school, 
like the government, must reflect the siate of society in 
which it is established, and demand of it results and 
methods which can only be obtained under the Euro- 
pean system of life. For good or evil, the people will 
manage their schools with the same general average of 
result as their management of other public affairs. In 
times of emergency, as lately in Quincy, they will con- 
fer despotic power on experts to inaugurate beneficent 
changes. But the time will never come when the peo- 
ple will put their children into the hands of any such 
machine of supervision as is outlined by President 
Eliot and Mr. Adams. In a generation, such a despotic 
superintendency would close up into a reign of pedantry 
more intolerable and destructive than the worst evils of 
to-day. This class of critics has far less confidence in 
American school-teachers, and less respect for the intel- 
ligence and common sense of the people in school affairs 
than is justified by history. The best superintendents 
of schools, to-day, the finest methods of instruction, are 
the most hopeful signs of promise, and the outcome of 
the school-life of the past. Our education has developed 
pari passu with the other public interests of the coun- 
try. Its present status is the result of the complex ac- 
tion of all classes of our people. Its defects, which are 
great, are the common infirmities of our American life. 
Its merits (and it has extraordinary merits) reflect the | 
noblest qualities of the national mind. It is improving 
faster than anything else in the country. 

Could Mr. Adams have given four days to mingling 
with this body of teachers he addressed, listening to 
the papers, and talking under the trees, it would have 
been the most profitable week of his experience as a 
school-man. He would have learned that what has 
been so beautifully done in Quincy has been done in’ 
hundreds of communities, in States not half-a-century ' 
old; that there are large numbers of admirable super- 
intendents, scientific in the best sense, and that their 
number is rapidly increasing ; that so far from being in 
a condition of stagnant mechanism, the whole upper re-' 
gion of our public school-life is astir in a most hopeful 
way ; that if decisive results do not at once appear, as 
in the realm of business, it is because the realm of 
childhood is still the most mysterious, baffling, and un-. 
manageable in human life. He would!have found a, 


= 


sighted. They could tell him that such a “ written ex- 
amination” as that held, of late, in Norfolk County, 
though good as far as it goes, is really only a test of the 
most unusual sort of power, the power of literary repro- 
duction of a life-experience of childhood by the children 
themselves ; and that the sweeping deductions he makes 
from it are not only unscientific, but not contemplated 
by the accomplished examiner, Mr. Walton. ‘Twenty 
years hence, Norfolk County will know somewhat of the 
outcome of Norfolk school-keeping to-day, and fifty 
years hence Massachusetts will know more yet. After 
all our “ short, sharp, and decisive ”’ ways in education, 
the noblest educator has the least faith in any method 
that promises instantaneous results, the greatest patience 
with the children, and the largest confidence in the 
growing wisdom and right-mindedness of such a people 
as have made the country in which we live. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTLAND. 
LONDON, July 1, 1880, 

Haste is the bane and blessing of American travel; the 
bane, in that it allows but brief glimpses and bird’s-eye views 
of the best in nature, science and art in the Old World; the 
blessing, since it enables the traveler to make a three-month’s 
vacation cover the grandest things which the ancients have 
bequeathed to modern life. Read an itinerary of the Ameri- 
can tourist. How it tantalizes the untraveled with its glitter- 
ing prospects! How it torments the traveled with its unsatis- 
fied and hasty realities! And yet, if you read between the 
lines, of cathedral towns, castles, galleries of art, cities of 
renown, ancient with ruins or modern with the new civiliza- 
tion, there will be splendid chapters of story, experience, and 
feeling, which money can neither give nor purchase. 

Right here let us name three ever-needed companions du 
voyage of every traveler trans-Atlantic,—patience, tact, and 
money. Without the first you will find yourself at cross- 
purposes with half the men and women you meet; without 
the second, you will become the easy prey of the initiated in 
business and travel; and, without the third, you may be 
obliged to return with only the memory of the blessings 
with which one may enrich home and friends. Three hints 
may not be out of place in your eager search for the great- 
est good. Travelers too often forge, them. First, visit the 
homes to see how foreign people live; second, study the mar- 
kets to observe trade; third, visit churches to learn how men 
worship. Here are the secrets of social, business, and relig- 
ious life; and the works of the old masters are not to bear 
comparison with these modern studies, which reveal human 
history in its grandest modern developments. 

AT GLASGOW. 


But we had landed at Glasgow. One day is all that we can 
give to this old city of half a million people. It is a busy 
hive, and the Scotch buzz fills the air. There is also the 
fragrauce of too much Scotch whiskey in the honey-comb of 
its productions. John Knox dealt some of his heavy blows 
in this city, and the tall statued-monument in the metropolis 
is an evidence of the esteem this grand old hero of the refor- 
mation is held by this people. Would that another Knox 
would arise to strike heavy sledge-hammer knocks on the 
head of the rising demon, Intemperance! 

From Glasgow our route leads us over the Scotch lakes 
and among the Highlands. Down the Clyde, alive with ship- 
building, past Dunbarton Castle (for a time the home of 
Mary, Queen of Scots), to Loch Lomond, sentineled by Ben 
Lomond and Benvoirlich, across this lovely lake to Invers- 
naid, where diligences take us over the rugged hills to Loch 
Katrine; the brightest gem on Scotia’s rough breast; guarded 
on its southern shores by Benvenue and Ben-An, with Ellen’s 
Isle sheltered under their bold cliffs and rugged forms. It 
seems like fairy-land, with its enchanted and enchanting 
scenes. With the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’”’ in hand we read of 
the days of Border chivalry, of the gallant Grame, of the bold 
Rhoderick Dhu, and the royal James Fitz-James, and with 
the Wizard of the North as our guide, we catch the inspira- 
tion of this most charming of Scotch scenes. The smooth 
mirror of water, the miniature islands, bowered with trees 
and vines, “‘ the silver strand,” the scored and jagged hills 
and mountains just growing warm with the purple of the 
heath and the yellow broom, the lovely valleys in the intervals 


of the hills, and the wild gorge of the Trossacks before us, 
. when can such a picture fade from the memory ? 


From the Lady of the Lake (our little steamer) we step on 


body of public servants at Chautauqua, fully up to his shore and mount the diligence for the 


own high ideal of school-results, but with an sagem 
of the difficulties of school-work far more realizing than 


can be expected from any outsider, however sharp- 


MILE-RIDE THROUGH THE GLEN, 


so famous in Scottish scenery and story, and are set down at 


the Trossacks Hotel, at the foot of Loch Achray, for a dinner 
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gence, since our early breakfast, or the fine bracing atmos- 
phere of these Highlands, or the toothsome mutton, beef, and 
pudding, that made that dinner the feast of our journey? 
One or all did it, and the Trossacks Hotel will have our 
praises in prose or verse whenever we can write, sing, or 
whistle them. 

After dinner we again mount our stages and skirt the bor- 
ders of lakes Achray and Vennacher, cross the “Brigg of 
Turk,’’ and with much on every hand to admire and remem- 
ber, if not to write, we reach Callender, take the train for 
Stirling, and are set down at the foot of this time-worn old 
castle, about which the storms of Border wars have beaten 
with most terrific force. How it stirs one’s blood to stand on 
these towers, built in the feudal days, when wars and fight- 
ing were men’s work, and not the peaceful pursuits of hus- 
bandry and trade! Bruce and Wallace, the Jameses, the 
Donalds, the Camerons, are around us, and the plains along 
the Allan are still rich with the blood of their followers. 


On our way from Stirling to Edinburgh we pass the castle of 
Linlithgow, the birthplace of the Scottish Mary; and before 
the sun falls to rest in this northern latitude, we are pleas- 
antly quartered in the Royal Hotel of the second city of Scot- 
land in population, but first in all that interests the scholar 
and the traveler. The historian finds here the royal palace 
of Holyrood, Mary’s chosen residence, and Edinburgh Castle, 
with 

A STORY OF FIVE CENTURIES 


encircling it. The theologian will read John Knox’s bible in 
his own house, visit the church in which Jenny Geddes threw 
the stool at the dean, stand on the iron pavement which 
marks the Reformer’s grave, and study the history of the 
Reform Church of Scotland on the spot where Chalmers and 
his followers declared against the old standing order. The 
scholar will find in the High School and University the fruits 
of the best learning of the wise men of Scotland; and the 
student of social life and customs will find here some of his 
most interesting studies. 

Do our readers know that Edinburgh contains the only City 
of Refuge of the world? Arthur’s Seat, @ lofty hill within the 
city, is a refuge for poor debtors, and the persecuted victim 
need but cross the line of the street near Holyrood palace 
and he is out of harm’s way. The law allows him to visit 
his family between Saturday night and Monday morning; but 
he must remain in voluntary exile during the weeks until his 
creditor is appeased. Moses still lives in Scotland, if not in 
Judea. 

Scott drew many of his richest treasures of history, 
romance, and poetry, from this city and its suburbs; and, the 
beautiful Gothic monument to his memory, in the park, is a 
small tribute of the people to his genius and his devotion to 
Scotch patriotism. The Heart of Mid-Lothian had its birth 
on Salisbury Crags, within the city. Among her monuments 
those to Burns, Prince Albert, William IV., Livingstone, and 
Sir Christopher North are the most interesting; but these are 
all surpassed in richness, beauty, and costliness, by that to Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Four days are needed at Edinburgh; but few or many, the 
traveler who wants comfort and kind attentions will stop at 
the Royal Hotel. The American flag greets the visitor with- 
out, and a Scotch welcome and kindness are found within. 


EDINBURGH 


is eight hours from London by the “Flying Scotchman’’—a 
train which makes four hundred miles in this brief time. We 
break our journey at Dunoon to visit Kenilworth Castle, 
whose halls were full of gay lords and fair ladies, banquets 
and merry feastings, in the days of the good Elizabeth. The 
broken walls and ivy-crowned ruins are a sad commentary on 
the infallibility of the works of men’s hands. From Kenil- 
worth we take carriage over the old road to Warwick, and its 
castle—the best-preserved relic of the olden time. Hence we 
drive to Stratford-on-Avon; stop at the tavern made famous 
by our own Irving, in which he wrote some of his best mis- 
cellanies; visit the birthplace, originally so mean; but now 
nobler than a king’s palace; walk to the church where the 
mortal part of the immortal bard lies buried; purchase a few 
mementoes of our visit, and speed away to London on the 
evening train. What’sinaname? We asked a boy of four- 
teen, at Stratford, for what his town was noted. ‘‘It was the 
home of Shakespeare,” he replied. ‘‘ And what did Shakes- 
peare do?’’ we asked. ‘‘ He killed a deer on a farm over 
yonder, and was sent to London to jail,’’ was his prompt 
reply. Ah, ‘‘the bubble reputation ”’! how soon it bursts! 


Our journey through Scotland and England has been a 
delightful one. Fine weather, good company, and all the 
country clad in its summer’s best. But, before we can say 
it, we are in this cloud-befogged city, and must ask our read- 


ers to wait “fifteen minutes for refreshments.”’ 
EDITOR. 


Horsrorp’s AciD PHOSPHATE restores enfeebled diges- 
tion, imparting vitality, and correcting the feeling of lassitude 
so common in mid-summer. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
[Continued from page 102.) 


but they can never present the objects themselves they 
are intended to represent. 

From what has been said we may learn that methods of 
teaching determine the kind and amount of knowledge com- 
municated or occasioned. Another result produced by meth- 
ods of teaching relates to the character of the training acquired 
by the mental powers through their exercise in learning. In 
describing this result it may be well to show, first, what right 
mental training is; and, second, how it is to be secured. 
Whenever the mind exerts its power in a right manner upon 
appropriate objects of thought, fb hebdeses conscious of two re- 
sults. One result is the possession of new knowledge; the 
other is an increased facility in the exercise of the powers by 
whose activity knowledge is acquired. The facility is mental 
training. The faculties are trained by their right use in doing 
what they would acquire the power of doing. . . . The 
third result produced by a method of teaching is found in the 
method of thinking, or study it communicates. Not much 
knowledge or mental discipline can be obtained by the longest 
courses of study now taught in our schools, but a good method 
of teaching will always present a good plan of study, and occa- 
sion that discipline of mind which will enable it to use the 
plan in the further pursuit of knowledge after the pupil has 
left his school. 

The speaker closed by warning teachers of the young against 
attending too exclusively to the formalities of their work and 
too little to the purposes for which they labor. Comenius, 
John Locke, and Pestalozzi are classed among the most famous 
educators of modern times; but they owe thvir fame not 80 
much to the fact that they invented true methods of teaching, 
or established new educational institutions, as to the fact that 
they called the attention of the people to the true end of educa- 
tion,—the harmonious development of all the faculties of man. 


Mr. Harris’s Paper: Text-Books. 

The second address was given by William T. Harris, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo., on ‘‘ Text-Books 
and Their Uses.’’ 

As no abstract could do justice to the thoughtful and very 
valuable papers read by Mr. Harris, we are glad to inform our 
readers that they will both be published in full in coming 
numbers of The Education Review. No educator should fail 
to read them. 


Neil Gilmour, Superintendent of Public Instruction, New 
York, expressed the satisfaction he had in welcoming the As- 
sociation to the State of New York, and pledged the hearty co- 
operation of the educators of the State to all the purposes of 
the Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Department of Elementary Instruction met at 2.00 
p. m., and was called to order by J. H. Smart, Superintendent 
of Instruction of Indiana, the President of the Department, 
who made a brief opening address. 

The department elected B. G. Northrop of Connecticut, N. 
A. Calkins of New York, and A. P. Marble of Massachusetts, 
as members of the National Council of Education, to repre- 
sent this department. 


Miss Hinman’s Paper: Use of Reference Books. 


Miss Mary W. Hinman, of La Porte, Ind., read a very inter- 
esting and practical paper on ‘‘ The Practical Use of Refer- 
ence Books.”’ 

It was maintained that most young people, after they go out 
of our schools show themselves helpless to a great degree in 
the easy use of the best books; that it is for them a great task 
to look up a historical question from a dozen unfamiliar 
sources; and this being the case, the indolent mind finds suffi- 
cient excuse for making little progress in reading. This can 
be remedied by right training in the use of books. Even in 


schools where much reading is done, the stress is laid on re- 
membering a few reference-readings that are found for them 
to the very page, rather than in the rapid finding of many ref- 
erences which they may or may not read entirely. The results 
are showy on examination days, but unsatisfactory afterward. 

The child in the primary grades must be trained to use the 
dictionary, then the list of books more and more extended, 
till cyclopedias, books of biography and travel, and even the 
large histories could be used with ease; for drill in the use of 
indexes, synonyms, and the value of contemporary history 
will take away all dread of large or dry-looking books, since 
the young person knows that he can find the chapter or page 
he needs without reading the book through. The method of 
drilling the child in the use of books was amply illustrated. 
It was also shown how the exercises could be easily spoiled by 
the teacher who runs everything into ‘‘ method.” 

To prove the need of this drill, instances were given of the 
ignorance so common among boys and girls of the full use of a 
book alphabetically arranged, while older ple use the dic- 
tionary chiefly to preserve dried ferns and funeral-flowers, and 
easily give up a bit of hard reading they have undertaken be- 
cause it necessitates the use of reference-books, with whose 
use they ought to be familiar, but are not. 


Di. * 
D. N. Camp, of New Britain, Conn., illustrated the value of 


reference-books to students at all times, and strongly urged the | 


teaching of the proper use of them. 


The second paper was read by E. O. Vaile, of the Chicago 
(Ill.) High School, on ‘‘ What should we seek to Accomplish 
in the Reading Exercise ?”’ 

We give no abstract of this paper, as in deference to the 
wishes of many educators the complete paper will be published 
in an early issue of THe JOURNAL. 


Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., said that the train- 
ing of the child in reading should be begun in the primary 
school. Ideas should be presented first, and then give it the 
words to represent thought, and teach the proper way of ex- 
pression to convey the ideas. 

Mrs. Rickoff said: ‘‘ As I have been listening to this dis- 
cussion the thought has arisen in my mind, Why do we have 
oral-reading at all? We hear much said about sense-reading 
and word-reading, about mechanical-reading and intellectual- 
reading, and the point is well made that our greatest need is 
to give attention to sense-reading. But let us take care that 


we go not too far in this direction, and miss the very thing we 
aim at. 

Again I ask, Why do we have oral-reading at all? Why do 
we not have each child read silently his paragraph, and then 
stand up and tell what it means? We all know that this is a 
most excellent exercise, and one in which children delight; 
but are any of us ready to say that this is sufficient for the 
reading-exercise ? 

And again, if we go into a school-room and hear a class 
read, even though they give good inflections, have clear enun- 
ciation, and round, smooth voices that can be heard, and yet 
mispronounce some words and omit others, are we ready to 
say that this is good reading ? 

There are two kinds of actors,—one who, never losing con- 
sciousness of his own individuality, plays upon his audience 
through the power of his art alone; the other loses himself 
completely in the part he plays. I once heard a gentleman 
say, in speaking of Joe Jefferson, that he wondered how the 
man could tell which was Jefferson and which Rip Van 
Winkle. How these two kinds of actors affect their hearers 
we all know, and which is the gainer by the part he plays we 
can easily surmise. And we should lay these lessons to heart, 
and give the children pure things to read, and so instruct 
them that they shall, for the time, be the thing they read. 
Then not only will thought control expression, but the child 
will be ennobled and enriched by experience of the thought 
which has for the time dominated his mind. 

A long-standing trouble in teaching reading is, that we bur- 
den the reading-exercise with many things which do not 
belong to it. There should be a divorce between elocutionary 
training and the reading-exercise. And not this only, for 
there is still much pertaining to the reading-lesson which 
should be preparatory to the reading-exercise. There should 
be a rapid recognition of the forms of all new words, and of 
the meanings of new words as they stand in various relations 
in various sentences. This should be blackboard-work. There 
should be training in the correct pronunciation of all new 
words, and a studying of the reading-lesson before the lessou 
is read aloud by any one. Thus prepared, and with bis organs 
trained and his attention directed to the importance of inflec- 
tion, emphasis, ete., by the separate exercise of elocutionary 
training, the child should find the reading exercise a test of 
his power to use his organs to express in his own manner the 
thought which his mind has conceived. 

Nowhere, and under no circumstances, can we afford to 
ignore expression, for expression is thought in blossom; but 
within proper limits we must permit to each child his own 
expression. If we can do this, we shall no longer have each 
child im the class reading a paragraph in identically the same 
way that every other child reads it, and all exactly like the 
teacher, but each child will essay to express in his own way 
his own conception of the meaning of the paragraph.”’ 


Miss Anna Baright, of the Boston School of Oratory, advo- 
cated the cultivation of the powers of expression so as to har- 
monize them with the thought and feelings of the author read. 

W. D. Henkle of Ohio, John Hancock of Ohio, J. L. Gil- 
christ of lowa, F. W. Parker of Quincy, Mrs. Stone of Connec- 
ticut, E. O. Vaile of Chicago, and others, continued this spirited 
discussion. 

Miss Hyde's Paper: Character. 

Miss Ellen Hyde, principal of the Framingham (Mass.) Nor- 

mal School, gave a suggestive and valuable paper on ‘‘ How 
can Character be Symmetrically Developed ?” 
Developing of character is the most important of all the 
teacher’s duties. Symmetrical character must be developed, if 
at all, in the mutual relations of school-fellows, and of pupils 
and teacher, through all the routine of school-life. Any little 
addenda of moral lessons to a day whose ordinary work has 
ignored the great question of right and wrong, will be simply 
a waste of time. ‘This is self-evident, because character is the 
aggregate of our mental and moral habits, and a habit is a 
strong worveey | to certain forms of activity, and facility in 
them acquired by frequent repetition. So that the constant 
iteration of the school, in which children spend half their 
waking hours, must have a strong influence on their charac- 
ters. Why, with such riches of opportunity for the develop- 
ment of symmetrical character, have the schools accomplished 
such meagre results? Because they have been working on 
wrong principles. 

The schools of the 19th century, though so changed in de- 
tails, still bear in some of their fundamental ideas the impress 
of the monasticism in which they had their origin. This is 
evident in the separation of the sexes in study, in the reign of 


authority as opposed to rational liberty, and in untruthfulness. 
The atmosphere of our schools (with a few beautiful excep- 


tions) is an atmosphere of authority. The child, as he enters 
the door, is met by rules. ‘ You must not whisper’’; “‘ You 
must not turn your head,” ete. What kind and degree of 


‘development of character is to be obtained by such a system ? 
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None. What the child shall do, and how he shall do it, is de- 
cided by another; there is no balancing of motives, no calling 
yp of his lower nature before the tribunal of reason and conu- 
«oa no consequent decision; it is the ruliug of the child’s 
physical activity by the will of the teacher. It, therefore, 
does not reach character. 

gut this government by authority has not only this nega- 
tive, but, also positive vicious results. Nervous and sensitive 
children are kept by it in a state of morbid anxiety, which is 
, serious hindrance to study; while the opposite class are 
made into little martinets, to take as much satisfaction in pre- 
cision of movement as if it were a high moral achievement. 
And since, for the enforcement of these arbitrary rules, pun- 
ishment is often necessary as much as for moral wrong, the 
tendency of them is to obscure the children’s moral sense. 
The marking system is another outgrowth of authority which 
hinders development of character. Its inevitable tendency is 
to substitute marks for morals, high per cents for real growth 
in knowledge and excellence. For symmetrical development 
of character we must have rational liberty, Let the children 
be subject in school to the same law which should govern 
them, and every one, out of school,—the law of right and 
courtesy. Let us substitute for the dictum of command the 
question, “* Is it right’? ? The teacher’s office is not that of a 
dictator, but of a guide, Itis our duty and privilege to pre- 
sent to the child, in all the routine of school, right motives 
for right conduct, and thus to keep his moral nature in con- 
stant exercise. 

Truth is another essential to the atmosphere of a school 
which is to develop character. By truth is not meant truth- 
speaking alone,—that is the beginning of truthfulness, the ele- 
, mentary lesson which the child learns first; but pitiful indeed 
is that mature mind whose only idea of truthfulness is not 
telling lies. Truthfulness is living to the truth in every act, 
thought, and feeling; and such truthfulness the child must be 
trained to by every influence of a school which is to develop 
symmetry of character, Such truthfulness in schools will 
banish from them show lessons, lying registers, and all cus- 
toms which give temptation to untruthfulness and shams. 
Again, such truthfulness will banish from the schools those 
teachers who try to build up a sham dignity on the assump- 
tion of universal knowledge and infallible wisdom; and will 
put into their places those who are ready to say to their pupils 
when truth requires it, ‘‘I do not know,’’ *“‘I was mis- 
taken,” or I beg your pardon.”’ 

An atmosphere of purity is also essential to the develo 
ment of symmetrical character in school. Such liberty, truth, 


1 and purity, as described, can be secured only by good teachers. 
t 
t GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
4 EVENING SESSION. 
h The Association convened at 8.00 p. m., President Wilson in 
the chair. 
8 Mr. Singer’s Paper: Practical Course of Study. 
e 
7 Edgar A. Singer, of Philadelphia, gave the first paper in 
u answer tothe question, ** What Constitutes a Practical Course 
8 of Study in our Graded Schools ?”’ 
4 The highest welfare of the individual and of the State re- 
sf quires that all the people should be educated. The opinions 
- that prevail as to what constitutes a good education are as dif- 
ferent and various as are the estimates put upon the purposes 
is of human life, and upon the highest duties of man. In gen- 
it eral terms, that education is the best that best fits man for the 
mn proper discharge of duty in all the relations of life. In other 
h words, he is the best educated who is best in his family, the 
“ most successful in his business, the most useful in society, the 
oe best informed in civil affairs, the most faithful and zealous in 
y the performance of his moral and religious duties. The higher 
aud better results of all true education are their indirect influ- 
ences and benefits,—results showing themselves in increased 
0- power of attention, in disciplined application, in enlarged com- 
r- prehension, in quickened curiosity, in powers of patient appli- 
i. cation and persevering endurance, in the development of char- 
" ata and that systsm of education is the best that gives self- 
f howledge of power in all departments of our being. 
c- The development of power is produced (1) through intellect- 
.d ual education, effected through studies adapted to the faculties 
: the mind in their several stages of development through in- 
‘ancy, childhood, youth, maturity; (2) through physical train- 
off ‘o give powers of endurance to bear the strain of mental 
’ ort, or to sustain the drafts on the life-force through exer- 
r- isi of will aud resolution to accomplish certain desired ends; 
Ww t ) through moral training, to fit the mind for the reception of 
pect the basis of knowledge, to aid in the education of the 
, per bine and form habits of thought and action which shall 
e Stablish character, — the high aim and purpose of all true ed- 
‘if <— of the three-fold nature of man. 
ils -. reat care must be exercised by those charged with the 
tle pag yn of courses of study, to select those which shall 
row © purposes of training the mental faculties in their va- 
ae sowie and which at the same time shall furnish useful 
aly os Wledge that can be rendered useful in subsequent special 
he om ation for any particular calling. 
a ing th, subjects of mental education most effective in produc- 
in nh € desired result are object-lessons, language, arithmetic, 
nt algebra and practical geometry, writing, and 
eir a judi rial drawing, geography, and history. These, taught to 
ac- cord — extent by right methods, will secure results in ac- 
p> shall rey the theory of our common schools; not that they 
ed shall gi boys and giris for any particular trade, but that the 
on able pte to them useful information which they can make avail- 
eParation for any special vocation, as their tastes and 
je- PPortunities may permit. 
ess sed €se studies should be added music, morals and man- 
is Prine physical exercises, for the development of right 
of id to effec’ ‘ules of action and the essentials of character, 
“ and vo care of health, and perfection of bodily strength 


nd the rmiectivences of any course of study is increased, and 
inations en’ of schools augmented, by oral and written exam- 
of conducted upon a common-sense plan to test the pu- 


at any time, through open doors between successive grades, 
All courses of study, all well-digested plans of education, 


what ought to be done, and who can do it in the best man- 
ner by the most approved methods. 


Discussion. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, Supt. of Public Schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, opened the discussion. There are many other things 
demanded in our schools than the teaching of the prescribed 
text-books. There has been a wonderful growth of the school 


overcrowded courses of study. There is needed a careful re- 
vision of the courses of study. It is needed that we should 
bring to bear upon this subject the highest wisdom of the 
thoughtful educators in all grades of instruction. The time 
has come when the principles of practical life should be taught. 
They are of more importance than routine studies which over- 
crowd our present curriculum. 

Mr. Singer thought a committee could prepare a course of 
study adapted to the leading cities of the country, as well as 
for country schools. He thotight the work of revision should 
be entered upon, knowing that it could not be perfected in less 
than one year, and might occupy much more time. 


Mr. Hailmann’s Paper: The New Education. 


W. N. Hailmann, editor of The New Education, Detroit, 
Mich., read a paper on the above topic. 


Froebel, lie in the same direction; that both would lead the 


the hand of nature, in obedience to the laws of evolution. 
He showed how Pestalozzi was led by a full recognition of the 
law of development .to his various laws of education. But 


he claimed for Froebel a fuller, clearer adherence to his view 
of life in his practical work. Pestalozzi’s practical work, he 
said, was, in most particulars, opposed to his theory; whereas 
Froebel appears as the great pathfinder, who, by strict adhe- 
sion in his practice to the requirements of his theory, proved 
his own and Pestalozzi’s genius. 

As distinctive features of Froebel’s work he designated the 
training it gives in manual skill, and its attention to tie social 
nature of the child. In connection with the former of these 


bel’s scheme, it will be seen that it leads to the industries and 


bel, and of perverting his work or lessening its scope and 
influence, were we to overlook its broader and deeper tenden- 
cies in the development of child-nature. Froebel leads to the 
love of work by training and enabling the child to find its 
greatest pleasures in creative doing; he leads it to skill in 
imitation and inventive labor by teaching it to utilize every 
new idea or insight at once, and successfully, in efforts to 
make life more enjoyable, rendering the surroundings clearer 
and more beautiful and more yielding with the help of the 
new light; he leads to art by enabling the child to enjoy, from 
its germs onward, the delight that attends the habit of giving 
outward plastic expression to the ideas and ideals which a 
rich life generates in a fertile mind.” 

About the second point he said: ‘ The training which the 
child receives in the kindergarten for intercourse with equals 
is something which the family cannot give, and which the 
school has heretofore offered only incidentally, if at all. In 
this light, Froebel’s kindergarten appears as a sort of ideal 
society, in which a generous self-assertion goes hand in hand 
with a rational self-sacrifice, in order to secure the greatest 
possible individual and common happiness; a society which 
takes delight in aiding individual development, because it 
knows, or feels, that the most highly developed individuality 
confers the greatest benefits on all concerned, is most useful 
in the common enterprises; a society in which each individual 
is ever ready to give itself wholly to these common enterprises 
because it knows or feels that its self-sacrifice will be amply 
repaid by its share in the common success.” 


FOURTH DAY — Fripay, Juty 16. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


MORNING SESSION. 
The Association was called to order by President Wilson, at 
9 o’clock. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. I. W. Andrews, president of 
Marietta College, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous Business. 


The names of the members of the National Congress were 
announced by the secretary, W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

The report of Messrs. Joseph A. Paxson, J. P. Wickersham, 
and J. L. Pickard, the committee appointed at the Philadel- 
phia meeting of the Association, to procure statistics showing 
what proportion of convicts in prisons and penitentiaries re- 
ceived full or partial education in universities, colleges, nor- 
mal, high, grammar, or primary schools, public or private, and 
to report such other statistics as to the relation between educa- 
tion and crime as the committee may deem important, was 
called for, but was not ready, and the committee was contin- 
ued another year. Mr. Wickersham, who was made chair- 
man, stated that the statistics so far collected showed that no 


odd peat imagrledge, and the teacher’s ability to discipline and im- 
tion. Promotions of individual pupils who show 


qualification and preparation for higher studies should be made 


Mrs. Stone, of Connecticut, presented a resolution in favor 
of introducing a text-book into our public schools which would 


are useless and valueless unless applied by good, earnest, |*¢&¢h the pupils the effects of alcohol upon the human system ; 
trained teachers, who know the wants of the times, who know |Teferred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Dr. MeCosh’s Paper: Systems of Education. 
James McCosh, president of the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J., read a paper on ‘‘ The Importance of having 
the Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Education fit into 
each Other.’’ 

The speakee dwelt particularly on the importance of the high 


work from the days of Dilloworth’s Arithmetic to the present 


is not sufficiently attended to in some,—I might say in 
most,—of our State systems. In the college with which I am 


connected, we do not get many pupils from the schools in the 
States around us. In some States it does not seem attended 
to at all. In some places there is a wide gap, with an evident 
jealousy between the colleges and the secondary schools; the 
colleges keeping at a haughty distance, and the schools making 
no effort to train young men for them. It is a fact that young 
men who wish to enter college have to leave the State schools 
for other and more expensive ones; or, it may be, to call in the 
aid of private teachers, who may or may not be competent. 
This is one of the greatest disadvantages under which some of 
our colleges labor. 

Dr. McCosh showed how the more advanced countries in the 
world, such as Germany and Scotland, made their upper schools 
feed the colleges. He then referred to the circumstance that, 
in Michigan, the university and high schools work into each 
other by State law. But he showed how this plan cannot, or 
at least will not, be adopted in all States, because in a number 
of States there are colleges which would not consent that any 


Mr. Hailmann claimed that Pestalozzi’s work, and that of | O@¢ should be made a university, and have facilities of secur- 


ing to itself the great body of youth. Then in most of the 
States the religious denominations will insist on having colleges 


young human beings to the full fruition of their faculties at} suited to them, and that religion permeate the instruction. 


He believed that there could be a way in which the upper 
schools could be specially connected with the religious colleges 
as well as the others. Let the colleges come to a substantial 
agreement as to the standard of entrance. At the present 
time there is a large agreement among our highest colleges 
as to the books and subjects required, some requiring a little 
more than others, and all allowing substitutes. The schools 
might keep this standard before them, and labor to bring their 
pupils up to it. 

The doctor then referred to the collegiate system in this 
country. He pictured in a graphic manner the folly of those 
who were seeking to found new universities in the Eastern 
States. He could point out a more excellent way in which 


points, he said: “ Right on the surface of this phase of Froe-| benevolent people might spend their money. Let them endow, 


not a university, but an educational institution, of an enlarged 


to art. This surely is one of its greatest merits, inasmuch as} and useful character, to give an education to all, — male and 
progress owes perhaps its greatest triumphs to the industries | female,—who wish, and have a certain amount of progress at 
and to art; yet, we should be in danger of injustice to Froe-|the elementary schools. By all means let them be taught 


Greek and Latin, for these furnish the most perfect specimens 
of literature, and are the means of opening to us the ancient 
world, with its history. But let there be other branches occu- 
pying quite as high a place, such as English and composition, 
with French, German, mathematics and science. Such insti- 
tutions would fit in admirably to our elementary schools. 
They would give an education of a broad and liberal character, 
and would send forth, in every town and populous center, a 
body of well-educated young men and women, who would 
spread around them a humanizing influence, and be able in 
their future lives to train their children, 

But it should be distinctly understood that such institutions 
should always be the means of aiding and strengthening our 
colleges and universities. In all of them let there be a schol- 
arly professor teaching Latin, Greek, and ancient literature, 
which might not be required of all, but be open to all, and 
specially tor the benefit of those who go on to a collegiate edu- 
cation. All such academies should be able to send up pupils 
thoroughly prepared for the freshman class, and the best ones 
would send students to the sophomore, or even the junior 
classes. This, no doubt, might withdraw a few boys from the 
freshman class, but this would not be an unmitigated evil, as 
it would enable colleges to give more of their time and strength 
to higher learning, which ought to be their special work. By 
such means our system of education would be brought to 4 
unity. No unseemly and weakening gaps and rents would be 
left ; every part would strengthen the other; the national 
mind would be thoroughly educated, and the highest interests 
of our country advanced. 


Educators and Spelling-Reform. 
F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., read an 


interesting paper on ‘‘The Relations of Educators to Spell- 
ing-Reform.”’ 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


This department was called to order by Prof. E. T. Tappan, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, the president, who made the 
opening address, which was an able and logical argument in 
favor of metaphysical education. 


Mr. Tappan’s Paper: Cause and Effeet. 


He said: Things are related to each other in the way of 
cause and effect. This is the one declaration upon the truth of 
which all philosophers, and all who are not philosophers, agree. 
An event is anything which is now, and which was not; every- 
thing which now exists, and which has not existed from eternity 
once began to exist, and this beginning of existence was an 
event. Every beginning, every ending, every increase, every 
decrease,—in a word, every change is an event. The idea of a 
cause involves the principle that every event has a cause; 
the cause is that without which the event does not hap- 
pen. Every act of every body ; every motion of the slightest 


higher school graduates were in jail. 


particle of matter; every fancy of the poet ; everything that is 
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now, and was not before, had a cause; a something else than 
itself, without which it could not have happened. The most 
obvious corollaries of this principle are what are called the 
primary laws of motion. 

The rules of inductive logic constitute another set of corol- 
laries derived from the notion of cause. Cause is always com- 
plex. Effect is also always complex. There is the same 
amount of complexity, — that is, the same number of distinct 
elements in any effect as in its cause ; neither more nor less. 
The number of elements in the cause must be as great as in 
the effect, for any change in the effect is itself an event; itisa 
change, a something different, — it must have its cause, and 
its cause must be something else than what brought about the 
rest of the effect. 1 

One more simple truth which is an immediate inference 
from the law of causality is, that the effect is proportioned to 
the cause. Two variations in effect have the same ratio as the 
corresponding variations in the cause. Whenever the effect is 
capable of measurement, this rule can be demonstrated with 
mathematical rigor. 


The Closing Papers. 
The second paper was given by Wiliam T. Harris, St. Louis, 
Mo., on “ Equivalents in a Liberal Course of Study’.’ 
As stated above, this paper will be published in a future 
issue of The Education Review. 


The third paper prepared for this department was read in 
the Hall of Philosophy, on Thursday afternoon, by Josiah L. 
Pickard, president of the State University of Iowa; subject, 
** Scholarship.” 


GENERAL ASSOCIACIATION. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Remarks were made commending the papers read by John 
Hancock, of Dayton, O.; John Fitz, Consul-General of Switz- 
erland; W. D. Henkle, of Ohio; and Lemuel Moss, of the Indi- 
ana State University. 

Reports of Committees. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D.C., chairman of the 
Committee on Necrology, made a report, which was accepted. 

Dr. Gustavus J. Orr, of Georgia, offered a resolution in re- 
gard to the national loss in the death of Barnas Sears, LL.D., 
at Saratoga, July 6, 1880, which was unanimously adopted by 
a standing vote. 

Andrew J. Rickoff moved that E. E. White be authorized to 
prepare a suitable notice of the death of Bernard Mallon, 
to be incorporated in the volume of proceedings. 

Remarks in eulogy of Mr. Mallon’s life and character were 
made by Mr. Malone of Texas, G. J. Orr of Georgia, E. E. 
White of Indiana, and Mr. Brinckley of Georgia. 

E. E. White, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, re- 
ported the usual resolutions, including the declaration on tem- 
perance offered by Mrs. Stone, of Connecticut. 


List of Officers. 

The following list of officers were reported and elected: 

President, —Jas. H. Smart, Indiana. Vice-Presidents, — 
Gustavus J. Orr, of Georgia; J. W. Dickinson, of Mass. ; 
James Johonnott, of New York; J. D. Pickett, of Kentucky; 
Wm. T. Harris, of Missouri; J. C. Gilchrist, of Iowa; E. O. 
Vaile, of Illinois; H. 8. Jones, of Penn.; lL. W. Andrews, of 
Ohio; J. R. Malone, of Texas; Thomas M. Marshall, Ww. Va? 
Louise Pollock, Dist. Columbia. Secretary, —W. D. Henkle, 
of Ohio. Treasurer,—E. T. Tappan, of Ohio. 

Councillors. 

At large, Gen. John Eaton, J. O. Wilson. Maine, M. C. 
Fernald: Mass., T. W. Bicknell; Conn., D. N. Camp; New 
York, N. A. Calkins ; New Jersey, James McCosh ; Penn., 
J. P. Wickersham; Md., M. A. Newell ; No. Carolina, Amy 
M. Bradley; Georgia, Chas. E. Lambdin; Ala., E. R. Rivers; 
Texas, Alex. H ; Tenn., W. A. Cate; W. Va., Thomas M. 
Marshall; Ky., T. C. H. Vance; Ohio, John B. Peaslee ; 
Ind., John S. Irwin; Lil, J. M.Gregory; Mich., W. H. Payne; 
Minn., W. W. Folwell; Mo., Louis Soldan; Nev., C.S. Young; 
Neb., S. R. Thompson; Kansas, A. B. Lemon; Iowa, J. L. 
Pickard; Dist. Columbia, Z. Richards. 


Eloquent words were spoken by Colonel Pickett, of Ken- 
tueky, after which the Association adjourned until 1881. 


MISSOURI. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association met at Columbus, June 22, 1880, one hun- 
dred teachers being in attendance. The papers read were of the 
highest order. Among the many resolutions passed, the fol- 
lowing are of general interest: 


1. That the proceeds from the sale of bad a = lands belon 
general government ought to be distribu for edu purposes 
among the several States in the ratio of their illi ° 

2. That the simplicity and. utility of the metric demands its im- 


mediate use. 
3. That it is the sense of this Association that the best talent, with the 
hest culture, with the ripest —_—, is demanded by our primary 
schools. Further: that such salaries be paid as will secure teachers of 
the highest qualifications in this department; and further, that this class 
of teachers should be made more t on our programs at our 


g to the 


annua! meetings. 

4. That the = of putting on exhibition the actual school-work at agri- 
rticultural ‘associations should be encouraged in all sec- 
tions of the State. 


The next session of the Association will be held at Sweet 
Springs, Saline county, Mo. The officers elect are as follows: 
President, Louis Soldan, St. Louis; Secretary, William San- 
borne, Warrensburg; Treasurer, 8S. S. Simpson, Nevada. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 
ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP. 


A paper on A National Council of Education was read be- 
fore the Department of Superintendents at Washington, in 
February, 1880, by Mr. Bicknell, editor of THz JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion. After discussion, participated in by Messrs. 
Harris, Wickersham, Tarbell, Smart, Marble, Hoyt, and 
others, the paper with its recommendations was referred toa 
select committee consisting of Messrs. Smart and Tarbell of 
Indiana, Hagar and Bicknell of Massachusetts, Wickersham 
of Pennsylvania, Newell-and Shepard of Maryland, Gove of 
Colorado, Wilson of Washington, Carleton of Connecticut, 
and Orr of Georgia, with instructions to prepare a plan of or- 
ganization, to be reported to the Board of Directors of the 
National Educational Association, at the annual meeting at 
Chautauqua, in July. This committee, after full and careful 
discussion of various methods of organization, adopted the 
following report, which was made to the Directors at Chau- 
tauqua, July 14, and after discussion was unanimously ap- 
proved, and referred to the National Association for its 
adoption. 


The committee appointed by the Department of Superin- 
tendents at its meeting at Washington, D. C., February, 1880, 
to devise a plan for the organization of a NATIONAL COUNCIL 
oF EDUCATION, in connection with and a part of the NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, have attended to the duties as- 
signed them, and respectfully submit the following report. 
Your committee reeommend,— 

First: That a CounciL of EDUCATION be created within this 
Association, to consist of a membership of fifty-one persons, 
unless otherwise ordered by a two-thirds vote of Tue Coun- 
CIL, and approved by the Board of Directors. 

Second: That the members at the first election of Taz Coun- 
CIL shall be chosen from the membership of the Association 
as follows: Three members shall be elected by each of the 
five departments of the Association; viz., from the Element- 
ary, Higher, Superintendents, Normal, and Industrial Depart- 
ments, respectively, making fifteen members. Twelve addi- 
tional members shall be elected by The Directors of the Associ- 
ation ; and twenty-four additional members shall be elected 
by the twenty seven members of the Council thus elected, making 
a total of fifty-one members. 

Third: That after the first election the several departments 
before mentioned, shall elect biennially one member, the Di- 
rectors shall annually elect two members, and Tar CouNcIL 
shall annually elect four members of THe CoUNCIL, who shall 
hold office for six years, or until their suceessors are qualified. 

Fourth: That after the first election by the severa) depart- 
ments and the directors of the Association, the 27 mem- 
bers thus chosen shall organize by the election of temporary 
officers, and shall make and adopt a constitution and by-laws, 
but shall transact no further business before they have elected 
a number of members sufficient to make a total of fifty-one 
members, after which a permanent organization shall be made. 
Until the adoption of a constitution and by-laws, fifteen mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

Fifth: That the constitution shall provide for the division 
of the members into seven classes, shall determine the length 
of service of the 51 members chosen by the first election, and 
shall provide that if any Department or the Board of Direc- 
tors shall fail for any reason to fill its quota, that the vacancy 
may be filled by THe CoUNCIL. 

Sixth: That in case of the failure of a member to attend the 
meetings for two consecutive years, the membership shall be 
vacant, unless the member shall be excused by a two-thirds 
vote of THe CounciL. Vacancies caused by such non-attend- 
ance, or by death, shall be filled by Tax Counci . 

Seventh : That no State shall be entitled to more than eight 
members in THe CounciL. That no person shall be eligible 
to membership who is not clearly identified with educational 
work, Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Chair. for the Com. 


The report of the Committee on a National Council of Edu- 
cation was received by the Association from the Board of 
Directors, and adopted unanimously. Subsequently a Com- 
mittee of Conference was appointed to confer with reference 
to carrying out the recommendations of the Committee, as ad- 


vised by the Association. This committee consisted of Messrs. 
Bicknell, Harris, Henkle, Brooks, Dickinson, Eaton, Pickard, 
Gregory, Smart, and Hancock, on the part of the Directors; 
Mr. Calkins, of the Elementary Department; Dr. Andrews, o 
the Higher Department; Mr. Folwell, of the Industrial De- 
partment; Mr. Soldan, of the Normal Department; and Mr. 
Marble, of the Superintendent’s Department. 


As aresult of the conference a constitution was prepared, 
and a plan was suggested for the election of members, and 
reported to the several departments and directors. Acting 
thereon, the following members were elected to the Council: 


By the Directors — Thomas W. Bicknell, Massachusetts; 
William T. Harris, Missouri; W. D. Henkle, Ohio; John W. 
Dickinson, Massachusetts ; John Eaton, Washington; J. M. 
Gregory, Lllinois ; John H. Smart, Indiana; John Hancock, 
Ohio; Gustavus J. Orr, Georgia; C. C. Rounds, Maine; E. C. 
Hewitt, Illinois; D. N. Camp, Connecticut. 

By the Elementary Department —N. A. Calkins, New York; 
B. G. Northrop, Connecticut; A. P. Marble, Massachusetts. 

By the Higher Department — James McUosh, New Jersey; 
I. W. Andrews, Ohio; E. T. T » Ohio. 

By the Normal Department — William F. Phelps, Minnesota; 
Grace C. Bibb, Missouri; Louis Soldan, Missouri. 

By the Industrial Department — E. E. White, Ohio; C. O. 
Thompson, Massachusetts; W. W. Folwell, Minnesota. 

By the Superintendents’ ement~ J. P. Wickersham, 
Pennsylvania; J.O. Wilson, Washington; A. J. Rickoff, Ohio. 


The twenty-seven members named met at the call of Presi- 


dent Wilson, and organized by the choice of Dr. McCosh as 


temporary chairman, and Mr. Bicknell as secretary. The fo). 
lowing constitution was then adopted: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


PREAMBLE. In order to consider educational questions of general jy. 


terest and of public importance, and to formulate such conc! 

may be the National Council of Education is o 

o> ational Educational Association, and adopts the fo owing Consti- 
ution: 

ra 1, This organization shall be called the National Council of Edy. 
cation. 

Art. 2. Any member of the Association identified with educational 
work is eligible to membership in the Council, and after the first election 
—~ + rship shall continue for six years, except as hereinafter 
pro 

Art. 3. At the first election of members to this Council, the several de. 

rtments,—namely, the Elementary, the Higher, the Normal, the Super- 

ntendents, and the Industrial,—shall elect three members each. The di- 
rectors of the Association shall elect twelve other members, and the 
Council thus constituted of 27 members shall elect 24 additional mem. 
bers, wom? the total number of the Council 51 persons. 

Art, 4. e term of service of the several members of the Counc 
chosen at the first election shall be arranged by the executive committes 
of the Council. 

Art. 5. Atall subsequent elections each of the several Departments 
shall elect biennially one member, The Directors sball elect annually 
two members, and the Council shall elect annually four members, wh) 
shall hold office for six years, or until their successors are a pointed, 

Art. 6, The annual election of members of the Council shall be held jp 
connection with the annual ——— of the Association. If any depart. 
ment of the Association or the Board of Directors shall fail for any reason 
to fill its quota of members annually, the vacancy or vacancies shall be 
filled by the Council. 

Art. 7. The Council shall hold an annual meetin, 
the meeting of the Association, and such other m 
ded for by vote of the Council. 

4rt. 8. Ifa member fail to attend the annual meetings of the Council 
for two consecutive years, his place shall be considered vacant, unless he 
be excused by a two-thirds vote of the Council. A vacancy caused by ab. 
sence, by death, or for ~ cause, shall be filled by the Council. 

Art. 9. No State shall be represented by more than eight members in 
the Council. 

Art. 10. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a secretary. An executive committee, consisting of the three 
officers above-named and four other members, shall be appointed, and 
such other committees as may from time to time be necessary. The three 
officers and the other members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected annually, at the time and place of the annual meeting of the As. 
sociation, and shall continue in office until their successors are chosen. |t 
shall be one of the duties of the Executive Committee to make an annual 
report of the doings of the Association. ° 

Art. 11. This constitution may be altered or amended at a regular 
meeting, by the unanimous consent of the members present, or by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present, in case such alteration or amendment 
has been proposed in writing at a previous regular meeting, and any pro- 
vision may be waived, at any regular meeting, by unanimous consent. 

Art. 12, ee not in violation of this constitution may be adopted 
by a two-thirds vote of the Council. 


MEMBERS. 
Israel W. Andrews, Marietta, O. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Ct. James McCosh, Princeton, N. J. 
Newton Bateman, Galesburg, Ill. W.A owe, Providence, R. 1. 
Grace C. Bibb, Columbia, Mo. M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. B. G. Northrop, Hartford, Ct. 
Anna C. Brackett, N. ¥. City, N.Y. Edward Olney, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Edward Brooks, Millersville, Pa. G. J. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 
N. A. Calkins, N. Y. City, N. Y. John J, Peaslee, Cincinnati, 0. 
D. N. Camp, New Britain Ct. W. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn. 
A. L. Chapin, Beloit, Wis. John D. Philbrick, Boston, Maas, 
J. W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. J. L. Pickard, Lowa City, lowa. 
John Eaton, Washiugton, D. C. 


in connection wit) 
ngs as may be provi- 


A. J. Rickoff, Cleveland, O. 


W. W. Folwell, Minneapolis, Minn. C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me. 
D. C. Gilman, Baltimore, Md, W. H. Ruffner, Richmond, Va. 
Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. H. E. Shepard, Baltimore, Md. 
8.8. Greene, Providence, R. I. J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. M. Gregory, Urbana, III. Louis Soldan, St. Louis Mo. 

W. T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo. E. T. Tappan, Gambier, O. 

John Hancock, Dayton, O. H. 8. Tarbell, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. D. Henkle, Salem, O. H, 8. Thompson, Columbia, 8. C. 
D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass, C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 
E. C. Hewitt, Normal, Ill. 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ellen Hyde, Framingham, Mass. E. E. White, Lafayette, Ind. 

E. 8. Joynes, Knoxville, Tenn. J.P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Pa. 
F. A. March, Easton, Pa. J. O. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 


Lemuel Moss, Bloomington, Ind. 


After its adoption, the members proceeded to elect the 
twenty-four other members, as required by Art. 3, of the con- 


stitution: J. D. Philbrick, Ellen Hyde, D. B. Hagar, Massa- 
chusetts; S. S. Greene, W. A. Mowry, Rhode Island; Henry 
Barnard, D. N. Camp, Connecticut; Anna C. Brackett, New 
York ; Edward Brooks, F. A. March, Pennsylvania; M. A. 
Newell, ne A. eh d, Daniel C. Gilman, Maryland; W. 
H. Ruffner, Virginia; H. S. Thompson, South Carolina; E. S. 
Joynes, Tennessee; John B. Peaslee, Ohio; H. S. Tarbell, 
Lemuel Moss, Indiana; Newton Bateman, Illinois; Edward 
Olney, Michigan; R. S. Thompson, Nebraska; A. L. Chapia, 
Wisconsin; J. L. Pickard, lowa; Aaron Gove, Colorado. 


After the election, on motion of Mr. Wilson, a committee 
was chosen to nominate permanent officers, consisting of Wil- 
son of Washington, Smart of Indiana, and Marble of Mass 
chusetts, and the Council adjourned to meet at the call of 
President McCosh. 

At 11 00a. m., on Friday, July 16, the Council met on the call 
of the president, when the Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented the following names for officers for 1880, and they were 
elected: 


President—Thomas W. Bicknell. 

Vice-President—James McCosh. 

Secretary—Louis Soldan. 

Executive Committee (with the above) — J. P. Wickersham, 
E. E, White, Anna C. Brackett, Wm. H. Ruffner. 


It was voted to publish a circular containing a statement of 
the purposes of the Council, the report of the Committee, the 
Constitution, and a list of members. It -was also voted to 
hold the first meeting in connection with, but prior to, the nex! 
annual meeting of the National Educational Associatiov. 
Tue CounciL oF EpuCcATION then adjourned. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many _— and in order to prevent = 
misunderstanding, we wish to state that our reduced ae 
($2.50) for Taz JouRNAL for one year, only applies fos here 


who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take ‘advantage of a 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that priv» 


and arrearages to date, at the rate of 2 cents Pe 
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July 22, 1880. 


ARKANSAS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This Association met at Little Rock, June 29, 30, and July 1. 

On the evening of the first day Supt. Fish, of Little Rock, 
gave the address of welcome. He referred to the grand and glori- 
ous work teachers have to do in educating the child-mind. A 
mass of shapeless clayit comes into our hands. It is our work 
to mold this clay into beautiful forms. 

The address was replied to by the Rey. I. L. Burrow, of 


Altus. 
The president, Prof. W. P. Gates, of Fayetteville, then de- 


livered the opening address. The frequent applause showed 
how it was received by the audience. 
SECOND DAY. 

The session opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Sample, of 
Fort Smith. 

A short address was made by Mr. Jesse Peoples, of Quitman, 
on “ What are the Relations, Powers, and Duties of Teachers 
to their Pupils.’’ 

Prof. N. Johnson, of Little Rock, then read a paper entitled 
‘What Shall Our Children Study ?” He considered self-gov- 
ernment of the first and foremost importance; second, moral 

i mind and body should be equally exer- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, penmanship, etc., he did not believe 
necessary to mention, as they were primary and evident to all. 
Let children neglect them and you turn them out with the 
common herd. 

Prof. W. L. Downing, of Marianna, urged the importance of 
teaching children the principles that would make them honor 
and defend their country and its interests, for only in this 
way can the Government be remunerated for its free-school 
benefits. He believed English should be taught in every 
branch, and American history held high, for in no other way 


can we make our children appreciate the benefits of their 
country as they should, Mechanism should be taught by in- 
dustrial drawing, thus enabling our young men to become 
skillful workmen and mechanics. 


The subject was further discussed by Profs. R. H. Parham 
of Little Rock, Thomas of Judsonia, F. L. Harvey of Fayette- 
ville, J. H. Leiper of Malvern, Gates of Little Rock, and Miss 
Van Valkenberg of Malvern. 

Prof. J. C. Corbin, of Pine Bluff, read an interesting paper 
on the “ Relation of the State Normal School to the Public 
School System;” proving that they were making the system 
more beneficial by giving them more efficient teachers. He de- 
fined the duties and benefits of normal schools clearly and 
ably. 

After a few remarks by Profs. D. W. Bristol, J. W. Heagan, 
Corbin, and T, W. Hayes, the Association adjourned till the 


afternoon. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the afternoon Prof. H. C. Hammond read an interesting 
paper on “ Deaf-Mute Education.’’ Professor Gordon, of 
Fayetteville, presented an admirable paper on ‘ Teaching 
Without Text-books.’”’ Miss Ida Joe Brooks read a brilliant 
paper on “* Woman as an Educator,’’ which drew storms out 
of applause. 

In the evening session Hon. J. C. Greenwood, Supt. of 
Schools of Kansas City, Mo., gave an address on ‘‘ Ungraded 
Schools.” He said it should be borne in mind that as our 


civilization advances our needs multiply. The course of in-|¢™4 


struction in use years ago is rot adapted to our needs to-day. 
Our advance is due to the system of our education, which is 
not technical. He spoke of the crowded population of Europe, 
and showed our great possibilities. We stand midway be- 
tween the Eastern and Western continents. Since the panic 
of 1873 we have been living within our means. England views 
with apprehension the growth of our manufacturing interest. 
The average American is better educated, and more industri- 


ous and sober, than other nationalities. The only army that 
can make the country more industrious, more intelligent, and 
more patriotic, is the army of school-teachers. Intelligent cit- 
izenship is the only power that can make a people free. Edu- 
cation, to meet its mission, must reach down and draw up the 
masses. Only a few of the States have established special 
schools of technology, but the time will come when such 
schools will be necessities in our country. A State or National 
system of education should be one vg knit together in 
every part. The efficiency of a graded school depends upon 
\t8 Continuousness and perfect adaptation in every part. No 
State has a perfect system. To improve the public schools 
we must teach teachers how to teach. Normal institutes 
should be the means of furnishing efficient teachers. 


Rey. Dr. Fitzgerald, of Nashville, Tenn., read an able paper 
on “Education in the South.” He said the South needs 
veachers who believe in God, and who acknowledge the re- 
‘ponsibility of morality. 

THIRD DAY. 

The session was opened with prayer by Rev. T. W. Hayes. 
_ The special order of exercises was a discussion on ‘‘ Teach- 
lg without Text-books,”’ the subject of the paper read by 
Prof. J. B. Gordon, the preceding afternoon. 

Prof. E. §. Joynes, of Knoxville, Tenn., spoke at consider- 
a on the great necessity of a higher order of text- 
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believe it possible to get along without text-books in the pri- 
mary departments. Teachers cannot be made into printing- 
machines. The question should be putin this shape: How 


best to use the text-book ? We must make education prac- 
tical in every respect, and must make our teaching intelligible 
to the children. The objective point of educators is to make 
good practical men and women of their students. 


Prof. C, P. Conrad, of Fayetteville, held that teachers should 
be above their books, and not look to see if answers by the 
pupils correspond with those in the books. He wanted the 


ideas in the books, and not the mechanical repetition of the 
words. It is the supplementing of the text-books that keeps 
the pupil alive. It must be supplemented from the living 
world. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, gave an address on “ The 
Press as an Educator.’’ Education he considered five-fold,— 
family nurture, school, employment, State, and _ religion. 


It commenced when an infant. The first taught him to sym- 
bolize, his playthings being imitations of what he saw his 
elders carrying on their business with ; thus he learns to 
talk, ete. Second, the school, where he is taught reading 
and writing and the underlying phases of our government 
and society. After the school comes the education in one’s 
vocation, the business-pursuit of the man, where he con- 
tributes his labor, and draws from the result of the labor 
of others what he does not himself produce. In the State, 
man receives the fourth phase of his education,—the political. 
Here he finds himself with greater power. The fifth form he 
finds in religion, where the great truths are opened for his un- 
derstanding. He did not regard the printing-press as a form 
of education, but an instrument for the diffusion of education. 
It could not be considered a sixth form. The press affords us 
the means of inter-communication. The newspaper is the 
vehicle of literature. Every day it comes before the people as 
a spiritual meal of many courses. It is the most potent agency 
for the emancipation of man in existence. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The usual resolutions were passed during the business of the 
afternoon session. 
In the evening Prof. Joynes, of Tennessee, delivered an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘ Study of English.” He said the English language 


is utility itself. That education which sends the young man or 
woman into the world without a thorough knowledge of the 
English language, is defective. Other things are useful, other 
things are ornamental, but this one thing is essential. It is 
the medium of all our communication, the measure of all our 
powers, the medium and material of all our higher culture. 
This language is our mother-tongue, and has for us a pro- 
found impress. In this study we find embodied all the grand- 
eur of our history and the history of our ancestors. It is im- 
possible to be obscure in good English. No other language is 
so competent to become the vehicle of human thought. The 
ba address was replete with beautiful gems of pure English 
ction. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, Hon. J. L. Denton 
did not deliver his address as per program, but made a few 
closing remarks, reviewing the work of the Association. 
Thus ended one of the most interesting and beneficial educa- 
tional meetings ever held in the State. 


GEORGIA. 
The Jackson County Teachers’ Institute held its quarterly session at 
Apple Valley, on July 2and 3, This Institute has already done much to 


advance the cause of education in this section, and bids fair to do much 
more, The annual session is held at Jefferson, the county seat. One of 
the questions discussed at the last meeting was, “ Is a change from the 
present method to phonetic spelling desirable ?’’ Tothe surprise of many, 
every speaker, empe | the chairman of the County Board of Education 
(a zealous member of the Institute), favored the change. The chairman 
of the Board of Education warned the teachers present that having license 
to teach in the public schools of the county, this year, was no evidence 
that they would Be licensed next year. ‘‘ The standard of education must 
,’ said he. So mote it be. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

— The semi-annual catalog of the State Normal School at Randolph, re- 
cently publisht, shows that school to be in a very prosperous condition. 
The number of students for the spring term of 1880 was as follows: In 
the Second Course, — senior clas, 8 ; middle clas,7 ; junior clas,6. Inthe 

irst © e,—A clas, 14; B clas,28; Cclas,44; Dclas, 53. Number 
towns represented, spring term, 49 omber of pupils, 160. 
We are assured that the summer term was highly prosperous, and that 
the graduating clas was large and able, but the statistics for the term are 
not at hand. This school is under the charge of Andrew W. Edson, 
A.B., assisted by a full and competent board of instructors. oo 

—The Rutland High School,— Oscar Atwood, A.M., principal, — 
closed a successful yar with highly interesting graduating exercises, 
June 25. 


— H. M. Paul (Dartmouth, '73) has received the appointment of profes- 
sor of Astronomy at the University of Tokio, Japan (salary, $4,440), and 
has resigned his position at the Naval Observatory in Washington. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The public schools of Great Falls closed June 24. The committe hay 
lookt sharply after the schools the past year, and as a result the examina- 
tions, oral and written, were, for the most part, unusually satisfactory. 
One or two primary teachers could better their work by more attention to 
method and thoroughnes. Ifa low-grade teacher neglects her work, the 
next higher grade teacher has work to do for which she is not hired, and 
for the non-performance of which she is sure to be blamed. This is man- 
ifestly unfair. It is not likely to be remedied until a certain standard is 
required before promotion is allowed, and this rigidly adbered to. Poor 
work in the lower grades inevitably makes hard work for the grammar 


and high-school teachers,—work with which they ought not to be ham- 
pesee. Among the primaries, Mrs. Rrackett’s school was one of the most 
nteresting. r. Pierce, the efficient grammar-school master, closes his 
third year here, and his efficiency is indicated in no better way than by 
the markt difference between the fitting of the clas which goes to the 
high school this year with that of former classes. Mr, Pierce adds tact to 
talent, and the town and scholars profit by both. 


— Henry C. Sheldon, D.B., for five years past istant f of 


pr 
Historical Theology, in the School of Theology of Boston University, has 
just been promoted to the full professorship. The Rev. L. T. Townsend, 
8.T.D., has also been re-elected to his chair, — that of Practical Theology, 
— for a new term of five years. Caroline E. Hastings, M.D., for the past 
seven years lecturer and demonstrator in the School of Medicine, has 
been appointed tothe full professorship of anatomy. Dr. Howard P. 
Bellows, a graduate of Cornell University and of the Boston University 
School of Medicine, has also been advanced to a professorship in the de- 
partment of physiology. 

— Mount Holyoke Seminary is having an elevator put in this summer, 
by Mr. Higgins, of Worcester. It wil be capable of carrying twenty per- 
sons at a time, and wil be run by water-power. Professor Young, of 
Princeton, one of the trustes, was to meet the other members of the exec- 
utive committe at South Hadley, to decide upon plans for the new astro- 
nomical observatory. The donor, who at first tried to prevent his left 


hand from knowing what his right hand had done, proves to be, as s 
pected, A. L. Williston, of No mpton, 


CONNECTICUT. 

TEACHERS’ MEETING.—The quarterly meeting of the Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association was held in the hall of the Brown School-house 
July 3, President Stockwell presided. The first paper red was a sen- 
sible and wel-written one by Mr. Williams, of Plainville, on “ How to 
Study?” a question of great importance not only to pupils, but to teach- 
ers. A long discussion followed, in which Messrs. Northend and Carle- 
ton of New Britain, Hubbard of Springfield, Coates of Windsor Locks, 
and Morse of Hartford, took part. 

A paper, and a valuable one, was red by Mr. Davis, teacher of Drawin 
in the Hartford schools, on “ The Relation of Drawing to Common Schoo 
Education.” Three important and interesting questions were discust, 
and the meeting, though not as large as some, was a pleasant and profit- 
able one. The extreme heat of the weather, added to the fact that teach- 
ers are well nigh exhausted by the labors of a closing year, tended to make 
the attendance limited to about fifty. 

MystTIo VALLEY InsTITUTE. — On Thursday, June 24, the corporation 
of this institution met and organized, with Judge Wm. H. Patten in the 
chair, and Rev, N. T. Allen clerk. The charter recently granted by the 
legislature was accepted, and trustes were appointed. Prof. J. K. 
Bucklyn was elected president of the trustees and of the corporation, 
and Miss N. N. Heath, a former graduate, was chosen secratary. Diplo- 
mas were granted to Miss N. P. Allen of Groton, Mr. A. E Patten of 
Noank, and Rev. O. G. Buddington of New Jersey. A committe was ap- 
pointed to prepare by-laws. 

On Thursday afternoon the school-rooms were filled, and scores were 
turned away, unable to obtain even oe ae The exercises were 
very interesting, and showed careful, discriminating thought and study. 
Some of the essays were of a high order, and would do credit to any 
institution of learning. In the competitive declamation the committe 
awarded the prize to Mr. E. 8. Holloway, of Groton. 

In the evening occurred the annual meeting of the Philomathean Society; 
Mr. Rowland R. Wilcox, of Waketield, presided, and Miss N. D. Allen 
was chorister. The addres was delivered by Rev. O. C. Sargent, of Jewett 
City. Friday morning a steamer was chartered by Professor Buckle 
which took the alumni to various points of interest on Long Island Sound. 


— The fifty-third anniversary of the Hartford Female Seminary was cel- 
ebrated on the evening of Wednesday, June 16,in Seminary Hall. The 
graduating clas, consisting of seven young ladies, was the largest for more 
than five years, and was a clas which reflected great credit upon their in- 
structors as wel as upon themselves. The literary exercises were distin- 
guisht by an amount of ability unusual on such occasions, and the choice 
of subjects, their originality, together with the grace and power of deliv, 
ery, were matters for congratulation to all concerned. This institution 
has just finisht its fifth year under the control of Wm. T. Gage, and un- 
der his able administration has been raised to a very high standard. The 
fifty-fourth year opens on September 15. Ample facilities are afforded for 
instruction in the usual English branches, and also in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German. 

—I. C. Libby, the retiring principal of {the Middletown High School, 
was recently the recipient of an elegant ice-pitcher, with salver and gob- 
lets, the gift of his assistant teachers. Much indignation is felt by the 

ople of the town over the action of the Board of Education in acceptin 
Mr. Libby’s resignation, and appointing his successor in a way whic 
amounts to a positive insult to him, to whose untiring efforts the school 
owes largely its present prosperity. 

— The graduating exercises of the Rutdgraer High School (H. M. Har- 
rington, superintendent), took place on Wedn y evening, June 30. 
The exercises were of a very satisfactory and successful character, and 
were vastly creditable to the school and the standard of scholarship pre- 
vailing there. A clas of nearly one hundred has been examined for ad- 
mission for the next term. 


—It is reported that the Swanton graded school has been eminent] 
successful during the past year, under the charge of the new principal, 
Heman B. Chittenden, a man of sterling character and a fine teacher. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Rev. Mr. Hayward, declines to accept the principalship of Kimball 
Union Academy. Governor Head has appointed Hon. James W. Patter- 
son, of Hanover, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Prof. E. 
Whipple, of Reed’s Ferry, wil giv instruction in the Natural Sciences at 
the summer institute to be held in Salem, N. J. 

— The Concord High School graduated a clas of 21 this year, as follows: 
Academic course, three boys and four girls ; English course, two boys and 
seven girls ; Classical course, five boys. 

— The reunion of the alumni of the State Normal School was pronounct 
a decided succes, and was enjoyed by all present. Another is proposed in 
thre years, the same clas secretaries to hold office until then. 

— Miss Kate A. Sanborn, of Hanover, wil] hereafter occupy the chair of 
English Literature in Smith College, Northampton, Mass, She is a daugh- 
ter of Prof. E. D. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, and is eminently fitted 

the position she has assumed. 
ete The fret year of the Holderness School for Boys closed on Thursday, 


Professor Greenwood, Supt. of Kansas City schools, did not 


June 24. The last four days were spent in examinations, which were very 
thorough and succesful, i 


WILL BE ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 
The Education Review, 


A BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE, DEVOTED TO 
The Science and Philosophy of Education in all Depart- 
ments of Thought and Discussion. 


The Best American and English Writers will be 
Secured as Contributors. 


Conpuctor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 


f the Magazine : Octavo, 100 with manilla cover; the pa- 
per, 19 and presswork of the best ele, similar to the North Amer- 
wan 


PRICE, $4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


( Subscriptions received at once. A full prospectus will be issued 
at an early day. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Practitioner’s Reference Book. 2d ed., 8vo, pp. 476. RJ Dunglison Lindsay & Blakiston $3 50 
No Relation (Sans Famiile). From the French of Hector Malot J B Lippincott & Co .75, 1 25 
Outlying Europe and the Nearer Orient. Cr., 8vo, ex. cl. Joseph Moore, Jr 2 50 
The Agricultural Ant of Texas. Numerous plates. 8vo. Henry C McCook i ed 4 00 
Dickens’s Complete Works. Cabinet Edition,” illus. 45 00 
Canoe and Camera. Large square 12mo, extra cl. Thomas § Steele Orange Judd & Co 1 50 
The Mystery of Allanwold. 12mo, pp. 400, cl. - - Elizabeth Van Loon T B Peterson & Bros 1 50 
Myrtle Lawn. An American novel. 12mo, pp. 450, cl. Robert E Ballard ” " 1 50 
Major Jones’s Georgia Scenes. New ed.; illus.; paper. Major Joseph Jones « és 15 
Ingersollism Tested by Scepticism and the Truth. 12mo, David O Mears Snow, Woodman & Co 10 
Journal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers. Plate. W E Ayrton E& FN Spon 1 20 
Metrical Table. Royal 32mo, paper. - - - Guilford L Molesworth " 60 
London in 1880. Illus., 12mo, flexible linen. - : Herbert Fry Scribner & Welford 40 
Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex, Chas W Bradsley os bag 3 00 
Piain English. Crown 8vo, cl. - - - - John Hollingshead - “ 1 80 
A Popular Handbook of Parliamentary Preceedure. 8vo. Henry W Lucy ss “ 60 
The Science of Voice Production and Voice Preservation. Gordon Holmes i “ 1 00 
Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic. 12mo, PP. 334, cl. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 
Descriptive Guide to the Adirondacs. 8th ed.; 12mo. E R Wallace E R Wallace -75, 2 00 
A Dictionary of the Bible. Maps and ills; 8vo, pp. 958, pa. Philip Shaff, editor Am SS Union 2 50 
Library Magazine. Vol. 16mo, pp 115!. - - Am Book Exch 60, 85 
American Patriotism. 16mo, pp. 674. Compiled by S H Peabody “6 .50, 1 00 
Mrs. Singleton. No. 24 of ‘ Satchel Series.” 12mo, cl. Author’s Pub Co 
Second Thoughts. A novel. Vol. I. - - - Rhoda Broughton D Appleton & Co 25 
Stray Moments with Thackeray. - - - - Wm H Rideing « 30, 60 
The Watering Places and Mineral Springs of Germany. Edwd Gutman, M D «6 2 50 
Die Deutschen Buffalo's. - - - - - Ismar 8 Ellison Ernst Besser & Bro 10 
Abbott's Trial Evidence. 8vo, pp. 916, law sheep. - Austin Abbott Baker, Voorhis & Co 6 50 
Coney Island and Rockaway. 48mo, folded boards. - George Brunswick 25 
Ballion: Its Loss and Use. 1!2mo, pp. 48, paper. - * Bullion” (N Y) 25 
Hubbell’s Eureka Library Register. For Sunday-schools. C L Hubbell T Y Crowell 1 25 
Very Genteel. A new novel. 12mo. - - - E P Dutton & Co 1 25 
My Mother's Diamonds. A domestic story. - - Maria J Greer « 1 25 
Six Life Studies of Famous Women. 12mo. - - M Betham Edwards “ 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


‘* No WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,”’ 
writes a lady in Michigan, who is using the 
Compound Oxygen treatment, ‘“‘can express 
the gratitude I feel for the benefit I have re- 
ceived and the hope I have of possessing tol- 
erable health again. It will be ten years, Jan- 
uary, 1880, since I was taken sick, and the 
mental agony alone has been indescribable. J 
have two little girls who have never seen me 
walk. . . . I think I shall be able to walk 
alone after atime. I have been so hungry this 
summer that I have scarcely been able to wait 
for meals. . . . Every one remarks upon 
the improvement In my complexion, aud I am 
putting on flesh rapidly. My bowels, which 
have been constipated all my life, and terribly 
so since my sickness, are now better than I 
have ever known them to be.’’ Our Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, its nature and action, 
and full information for use, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ir is asserted by many that school-room 
walls, for the sake of the pupils’ eyes, should 
be tinted with a pinkish, greenish, or bluish 
tinge, and the blackboards should be green, 
brown, or drab in color. J. Davis Wilder, 
Hiram, Maine, whose card may be seen on 
another page, is the inventor and manufac- 
turer of Wilder’s black, white, green, blue, 
brown, drab, gray, etc., Liquid Slating. It is 
adapted for both crayon and pencil, on new or 
old walls. Send to Mr. Wilder for circulars 
and sample cards of all colors. They will be 
sent free to all parts of the country. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and school officers, be- 
fore furnishing their schools for the fall term, 
will do well to examine the “‘ Best’”’ Inkwelis, 
as advertised in our columns. Much annoy- 
ance to both teachers and pupils is saved by 


having clear ink and clean Inkwells. Mr. Bur- 
rington’s Inkwells are too well known to edu- 
ecators to need comment from us. Mr. Bur- 
rington also supplies a very fine Blackboard 
Eraser, and Blackboard Slating. 


THERE is scarcely a person to be found who 
will not be greatly benefitted by a thorough 
course of Kidney-Wort every spring. If you 
feel ont of sorts and don’t know why, take a 
package of Kidney-Wort, and you will feel 
like a new creature. 


Get the best while you are about it. Work 
that is well done pays for itself. Poor Black- 
boards are only anuisance. J. A. Swasey, 19 


Brattle street, Boston, makes Blackboards that 
give entire satisfaction in quality, price, and 
durability. 


CACOETHES SCKIBENDI. Those troubled in 
this respect may find relief in using Ester- 
brook’s Steel Pens. They are sold everywhere. 


The Best Inkweill 


For School-desk; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 

ever invented,— both patented. Silver Medal Black- 

board ay in cans of various sizes, makes the best 


Blackboard use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BurRinoron, Propr., Providence, R.1. Also 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


for sale 
230 f 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


* DERFECTS,”’’ 10 cts. per 100. Sample, with 
price-lists of Teacher's Supplies, free. Send ad- 
Gress on postal to F. BE. ADAMS, NB, one 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


To the Rockies and Beyond: or, A Summer on the 
Union Pacific Railroad and Branches; with complete 
descriptions of the surrounding regions; by A. E. 
Strahorn; 2d edition, illustrated. Omaha: New West 
Publishing Co. 

New Joy Bell; a collection of choice music for the 
Sunday-school, ns a select variety of songs 
never before published; edited by W. A. Ogden. Tole- 
do, O: W. W. Whitney. 

Elementary Grammar and Composition ; revised edi- 
tion; by T. W. Harvey, A.M. Cincinnati: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co. 

Guide to Newport, “ The City of the Sea”’ ; with map; 
|by J. H. Bowditeh;’25 cts. Providence, J. A. & 
phe Allanwold 1; by Mrs. E 

Mystery anwold; a novel; rs. 
Van Loon; one vol.; vellum; $1.50. Philadelphia; T. 
B. Peterson & Bros. 
Fate of Republics ; cloth. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
ance Light; a collection of temperance 
hymns and sacred songs, compiled by G. C. Hugg and 
M. E. Servos; price, 15c. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Leben second Annual Catalog of the Lilinois State 
Normal University for the year ending May, 1880; E. C. 
Hewett, LL.D., Pres. 

Catalogue of Lewiston Academy, Lewiston, Pa.; W. 
H. Schuyler, Ph.D., Prine. 


The Tem 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Virginia 
Agricultural and Mechanical College held on the 30th 
of June, 1880, it was resolved to rearrange the chairs as 
follows: 

PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF MENTAL 
AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY — Salary, $2,000, 
with house free of rent. 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, who 
shall be qualified to teach Latin and French, if 
desired, and who shall control the Preparatory De- 
partment — Salary, $1,500, with house free of rent. 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, AND AGRICULTURE — Salary, $1,500, 
with house free of rent. 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY — Salary, $1,500, with house 
rent free. 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICS AND DRAWING, 
who shall have charge of tue workshop and be 
Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings—Salary, 
$1,500, with house free of rent. 

INSTRUCTOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT — Salary, $750. 

FARM MANAGER — Salary, $750, with house free of 
rent. 

TREASURER—Salary, 214 per cent. on disbursements. 

As before stated, these places will be filled at a session 
of the Board to be held AUGUST 12, 1880, at Blacks- 


burg. 
‘The next session will begin on the FIRST MONDAY 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1880. 
A. M. KELLEY, Chairman. 


Published by order of the General Assembly of Vir- 


ginia, March 9, 1 
FRED, W. M. HOLLIDAY, 
Governor of Virginia. 
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Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
A. 8. CLARK, 


Address 
145 Nassau Street, 
(P) New York City. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


~ Reversible Writing - Books ( patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


The Literary Revolution. 


The most successful revolution of the century, and, 
to American readers of books, the most important. 
Only books of the highest class are published by us, and 
the prices are low beyond comparison with the cheapest 
books ever issued. To illustrate and demonstrate these 
truths, we send the following books, all complete and 
unabridged, pest-paid, at the prices named: 

MACAULAY’S 
Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25. 
Large brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents, 
CARLYLE’S 
Life of Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. Large 
brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 
LICHT OF ASIA, 
By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price five cents. 
THOMAS HUCHES’S 

Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price three cents. 

JOHN STUART MILL’S 
Chapters on Socialism. Essays of exceeding interest 
and Uapertanes. Price three cents. 

BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
His Travels and Surprising Adventures. Former price, 
$1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cents, 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTTS’ 

Life, by Lamertine. Former price, $1.25. Brevier 
type, beautiful print; price three cents. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier type, beautiful print; 
price five ceuts. 

BUNYAN’S PILCRIM’S PROCRESS. 
Bourgeoise type, leaded ; beautiful print; price six 


cents, 

PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
By author of “Sparrowgrass Papers.’’ Small pica 
type, leaded; price twe cents. 

STORIES AND BALLADS 
for Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with yore ee 
illustrations. Selections complete from her k. 
Large type; price five cents. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY 

of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, laugha- 
ble, pathetic interest, Price three cents. 


BOOKSELLERS 


everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep these 
and our large list of standard books, which are selling 
by the million volumes, because the people believe 
in the Literary Revolution. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Sole Agt. in Boston, H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, 


SEND FOR IT NOw. 


Our New Illustrated Catalog of 300 


LITERARY LABOR SAVERs, 
Free to applicants for 10 days. Address 
READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY co. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SUPPLIED with Teac} “ 
by the New-England Duress 


Circular exp 
265 


Boston, Mass. Write 
ning our method of doing business, 
F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


ves it wonderful 
l diseases. 


Sick 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
| Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 

| nesses and Nervous Disorders. 

| causing free action of these j 
| Corin ower to of disease. 

juffer Bilious pains and aches? 
iles, Constipation? 


Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice tu 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound an 


25,000 


pupils have availed themselves of its advantages, and 
a large number of them are now enjoying high reputa- 
tions as Professors and Teachers in leading institutions, 
and artists in both this country andin foreign lands. A 
good number of its present pupils give great promise 
of future fame. 

It employs seventy-five of the ablest Professors and 
Teachers, and bas the reputation of possessing une- 
qualed facilities for imparting a 


FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


Students of Music may here avail themselves of the 
IMPORTANT CONNECTIONS which the Conserva- 
tory has with other institutions. 


Those in the —— course in the Conservatory ma 
ursue their studies in the common and higher Englis 
ranches, and when sufliciently advanced can be ad- 

mitted to any of the classes in the course of the 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, FREE OF TUITION. 


The New-England Conservatory is connected with 
Boston University, and gives certificates and diplomas, 
and confers degrees upon its students upon the comple- 
tion of the various courses of study in the catalogue. 

Unsurpassed advantages offered to students who pur- 
sue the Artist’s course, which comprehends a prepara- 
tion of the student for the Concert Stage, Oratorio, and 
Lyric Stage. 

LOCATION, 


Being situated in Boston, the acknowledged center of 
musical and literary culture in the country, students 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Music Hall, Boston, 
Is the Oldest in America, and the Largest Music School in the World. 


CONSERVATORY 


(can enjoy all the advantages of lectures, concerts, mu- 
sical, literary, scientific, and other entertainments,— 
such that their equals cannnot be found elsewhere in 
America, Seven hundred concerts were given in a 
single season in Boston. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


In addition to the regular lessons in the different de- 
partments, each pupil has, without extra cost, opportu- 
nity of attending the following lectures, concerts, re- 
citals, etc., amounting with a single study to 125 hours 
aterm, and this does not inclade the literary studies 
which may be pursued in the Conservatory and in tle 
University, without charge: 

Instruction in Singing at Sight; Normal Class; Lec- 
ture on.Harmony; Art of Teaching and Reciprocal In- 
struction; Questions and Answers on Musical Topics; 
Practice of Oratorios, Catches, Glees, Madrigals, ani 
Part Songs ; Pupils’ Recitals; Classical Concerts by 
Eminent Artists ; Lectures on Musical Subjects, ten 
each term; Church Music; Analyses of Piano, Organ, 
and Vocal Compositions; Organ Recitals; Ensemble 

laying with distinguished artists; Quarterly Concert, 
n Music Hal!. The Musical Library is open daily. 

Persons not connected with the Conservatory are ad- 
mitted to all the above general exercises, upon tlie 
payment of Fifteen Dollars per term. 


TUITION IN CLASSES. 

Fifteen Dollars oo uarter of ten weeks in either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, Harmony, Theory, Art of 
Conducting, &c, Private tuition may be had in the 
Conserv .tory when desired. 

Send for circulars to 

E. TOURJEE, Director. 


The fol 


== City 


The Committee o 
report upon the mer 


listened to reliable 
recommend that th 
into all achool-house 


they have carefully 


Accepted, and the recommendation of the Committee adoptec 
Attest, 


Send 25 ets, for sample Well and circulars. 
A. D. ALB EE, en’! Agt., 16 Hawley Street, 


FURNISHING Co., Chicago, I, Agt. for N.W. States. 


The Best Inkwell. 


lowing vote shows the result of an investigation into its 


merits by the Schoo] Committee of Boston: 


OF BOSTON, IN SCHOOL COMMITTEE, June 22, 1880. 
n School-houses who were requested to consider apd 
its of Albee’s Patent Inkwells, respectfully report that 
investigated the merits of these Inkwells, and have 
evidence in favor of them. The Committee therefore 
e Board approve the Albee Inkwells for introduction 
« where new inkwells may be needed. 


1. 
PHINEAS BATES, Jr., Secretary. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


== MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. == 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and peempenty —contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather bin Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


#58 tf eow (P) 4101 Broadway; New York: 


Our Readers’ Cot Chair, just out, combines, as never 
vefore, comfort, safety, strength, compactness, 42 
cheapness. Beware imitations, liable to accidental clos- 
ing and injury to sitters. Upright, bey A or reclining 
chair, cot, or stretcher in one. $2.00 to $5.00. 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 
27 Franklin St., Boston bef Bond Ni 
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July 22, 1880. NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
| Agents Wanted. ee are Publishers. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


WANTED for the Repub- 

Historical, 

“amentary, Biographical, Statistical, Financial, and 

Political. St books in one. Edited by Rev. E. O. 

Haven, LL.D. A book worth having. Including a 

life of Gen. Garfield, with a sketch of Gen. Arthur. 

By Rev. G. Draper, D.D., of New York. Over 500 

pages ; 60 illustrations. In authorship, authenticity, 

style, and terms to agents, we have no competitor. 

o79a K. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED for the Following Books : 


WESTERN WILDS, 


An authentic Narrative embracing seven years’ travel 
and adventure in the Far West. 127 illustrations. The 
fastest selling bookever published. A $5 Book for $3. 


CROSS CROWN, 


The most attractive book ever offered agents. [llust’d 
on steel. For illustrated circular and terms acdress 
JONES BROS. & ©O., Philadelphia or Cincinnati. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIVING DEADING THINKERS. 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilllant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Rare Wisdom, abounding in Eloquence and Grand 
Thoughts, designed to intluence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding, and the Affections. Sold in extra cloth, 
exclusively by subscription, for $2.00, For terms and 
territory, address HIENRY J. JOHNSON, 
274 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Wanted, Teachers, 


TO CANVASS FOR 
The Education Review, 
Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
Good Times. 
Good Commissions for any and all. Now is 
the best time to canvass, 


ddress NFW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
244 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. ~ 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 
The A. T. Cross Stylografic 


Is THE 


BEST FOUNTAIN PEN 


EVER MADE. 

A pencil that writes ink, never needs sharpening, and 
never wears out. Sold on trial. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. Beware imitations not stamped A T. 
Cross. 30,000 sold last year. Rapidly replacing 
pen, holder, and inkstand. Proof in full circulars 
with highest testimonials from missionaries and other 
users in all climates. Send for illustrated catalog of 
this pen, and 200 other labor-saving devices for desk, 
study, and library. 

READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO, 


27 Franklin S§t., Boston; 4 Bond St., N. Y.; 
69 State St., Chicago. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Colleges and 

() Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

yt ad COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 

ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
President. 279 ux 

Wz YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


ree courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
_ Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
ae R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. j 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post juate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
cars. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
tof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M 
cipal, 69 Chester 


uare, Boston, Mass. 201 i 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn- 
ae, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


M. EWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
Gvation and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
sessuperior, Revs. C.V. Spear AVERY, Princs. 


TEUB EN VILLE FEMALE SEMINAR Y. 

Td, room, an t per year, $175; tuition 

$20 to $36.’ One-fourth Ott tor . Catalogue 
Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 279 f 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ax 


Masses TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


AT Worcester. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
55 Address E. H. Russe Principal. 


My28s- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 
ALTER Smits, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55z2 


[HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular course of study, two years. and Ad- 
vanced Course for s' al of 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 

1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston S8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to aes years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


age AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. 1., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
r Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill, Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 
REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEK, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 


Give YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
0; 


Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, Prepares C 


ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILus, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bookiyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Ww Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 


WACANCIES 
Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Under a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, of March 9, 1880, it is my duty to announce 
that the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Agricultural 
and Mechanical College have resolved to hold a meet- 
ing at Blacksburg, on the 12th day of August next, for 
the purpose of electing ‘‘ professors and all other offi- 
cers and employees of the College.” 

As now organized, the chairs are as follows: Presi- 
dent and Professor of Moral Philosophy; Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Military Tactics; Professor of 
Mathematics; Professor of English Language and Lit- 
terature (including preparatory studies), Professor of 
Agriculture, Chemistry, and Natural History; Professor 
of German, French, and Latin, Professor of Technical 
Mechanics and Drawing. 

The other officers are Treasurer, Farm Manager, and 
Physician. 

he President’s salary is $2,000 and a house; the sal- 
ary of each professor is $1,500 and a house. 

The oak of Visitors will meet, also, June 30, at 
Blue Ridge Springs, in order to consider whether or 
not any changes shall be made in the subjects or distri- 
bution of studies, or in the policy of the a. Per- 
sons interested can receive information as to all details 
by correspondence. 

Applicants should address Hon. A.M, KEILEY, Rich- 
mond, Va., who is now the chairman of the Board. 

FRED. W. M. HOLLIDAY, 


276f Governor of Virginia. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Stady, vis: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil! 
be sent on a to 


ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
178 Wellesley. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
-H, half the States in the Union. 
ORrouTT, A.M., cipal. 12 
WEA TON SEMINARY will begin its 46th year 
Sept. 2. Address Miss A. KE. STANTON, Princi- 
bal, Norton, Mann 


EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 HAWLEY STREET, iN. 
For circular or information. address F. 


THE JOURNAL’s New Mist, 
vention wotk, Addrese this Off 


Tue AHN-HENN Meruops or 


German, French, and Latin, 


being easy, practical, and lew-priced, carefully 
graded and thereugh, with 


WALL-CHARTS, READERS, AND KEYS, 


(which latter being very useful for dictation exercises, 
sold to teachers only), are fast superseding other 
methods of instruction in Public Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges. Specimen pages sent gratis; copies for 
examination at half price. Best terms for introduction 
and exchange. Extensive assortment of 
GERMAN CLASSICAL PIECES, 

for use in colleges, at from 10 cts. each. Largest stock 
of German Books in all departments, Kindergar- 
ten Material and Kindergarten Books. Terrestrial, 
Celestial, and Relief Globes. Catalogues gratis. 

ce Foreign Books and Periodicals imported 
from Germany, England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Belgiam, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Greece, Brazil, and other countries. 

E. STEIGER, 
275 f 25 Park Place, NEw YORK. 


? KNIGHT, :ADANS+% +60. 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESS 4S ABOVE. 


“ Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.”"—r. Peabody,of Harvard Univ. 
“The best have found.”— 
ROVE S Dr. Grove, Wesleyan Univ., O. 
“ Better than “A great improve- 
any in use.” 0 PLE ment. 
— Professor Bangs, res. ni 
New Haven, Conn. SCIENTIFI College, N. é 
“It is brief and accurate beyond 
precedent.”—Chicago Ed. Weekly. 
“ No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor, Isa new de- 
parture,—most important one of ro nape Let 
teachers and students rejoice.”"— Nat’! Jour. of Ed. 
oy By mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00; Examin’, 75 cts. 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING ©0., Publishers, 
270 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant fascinating i» style, pare in 
language, endorsed by plivsiciaus cvery-where. An 
elaborate exposition of the Physical Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Illus- 


trated. Extraordinary Inducements to Agents, 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WILLIAM WOOD & (0., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English ammar. 
Brown's Institutes ef English 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginummars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe's Biemontary © eminxiry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary ysica. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON'S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. Ky THropor: 
with Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOR, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricearp A. PRoo 
un LEAVES?” with tions by LONGFEL- 
RUS LEAVES: th contributions 
and others. Quarto, full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y, 


YOu CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Aocad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and ‘Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 


rders by mail. 
in New England for Educational Sup- 


plies School Merchandise of every descrip 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 


H OW Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
SAV E GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


National Subscription Agency 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 

application. School Booey kinds. 

MONEY, | HienRY D. NOYES & Co., 
18% Bromfield Boston, Masa, 


REPORT OF EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOOLS IN NORFOLK 
COUNTY. By GrorGr A. WALTON, Agent State 
Board of Education. Paper, 50 cts, net, 

“A very important paper, containing the results of 
probably the most careful and extensive examination 


of the common schools of one community ever made,”’— 
Nation, New York. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT YALUE 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 


Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly................ +.-peryear, 2 00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellera, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


BIBLE HYGIENE; or, Health Hints. By a 
HEALTH, AND HEALTHY HOMES; a Guia to 
a Guide 
Hygiene. By GEORGE WILSDN, A.M., MD te 
WATER or Purposes. ttn, 
for n 
12mo, cloth; price, $1.90. 
RESLEV BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA?, & 

Westlake’s How te Write 

steyd’s E.iterature for I, 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s EKuglish Grammars, 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Science. 


eow 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, _ 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 
Interlinear Classics, 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 

» Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25, Homer's Iliad, Gospel 

ctical and Progressive Latin Grammar 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, ‘a to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 
nock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
istortes, Manesca’s French Series, ete. — 


cH Sample pages of Interlinears free. 7 for 


terms and circu 
POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
INTRODUCTORY PRICES. Per Dos. 
American Standard System of Penmanship...... 80c. 
Tracing-books, Nos, land $6 
of Drawing.. ....... 80 
Blementary, Nee. tand 
American Standard Writing Spellers .......... 40 
Ameri 8 56 


WOOLWORTH & CO. 
26022 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfieid =t., Boston, 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Work 15 vols, 50 
Knight's History of England, 


‘Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, q« 

Plutarch’s Lives, . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 
Schmitz’s Aucient History, 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


New Vol. commences with September No. 


Primary Teacher, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO 


THE INTERESTS OF PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA, 


Editor, WM. E. SHELDON, Boston. 
SOME OF ITS SPECIALTIES. 


Arithmetic, Music, Editor’s Note-Book, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Sounds of Letters, 
History, Reading, Home Classes, 
Kindergarten, Spelling, 
Language, reation-Hour. 


SOME OF ITS WRITERS. 


Mrs. REBEOOA D. RICKOFF, Miss 8. P. BARTLETT 
Mrs. L. P. HOPKINS, Miss LU. B. HENDEE,. 
OLNEY Wiles OLIVIA 

. iss OLIVIA 
J.J. ANDERSON, .B. 
W. 8. TILDEN, Miss MARY I. PETTINGILL, 
MALOOLM MacVICKAR, Mrs. J. M. LORD, 
S. W. MASON, J. M. ARMS, 
J. W. PAYSON. IDA W. BLACK 
Madame KRAUS-BOELTE, ZALMUN RICHARDS, 
Miss E. P. PEABODY, JOHN SWETT. 
MARY D. McHENRY, 


ITS PRICE is One Dellar per year, in advance, 
Specimen copies sent free. 
AGENTS WANTED. For Circulars, Premium List, 


Terms to Agents, &c., address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


im 16 Hawley Street; Boston, Mast) 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & O0O., 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


THE STANDARD LATIN BOOKS. 


The universal success of Hark- 

ness’s Latin Series proves that 

good teachers approve good books. 

For circular in regard to courses 

of study, etc., address the pub- 

lishers, or 

@ Genl. Agt. for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 6 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOPT THE BEST. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


Readers and Spellers. 


Intr. Exch. 
New American First Reader, 13 d 
New American Second Reader, . 3 
New American Third Reader, ° P 33 20 
New American Fourth Reader, 40 
New American Fifth Reader, 35 
New American Et nary Spell, = 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 

Publishers of the 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


er Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William 8t., YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn.,| , 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

rang English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictio 

Bay's Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


free to any one who will for- 
269 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Andersen’s Histerics and Headers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome 
Meetel’s French Course 
Reed and ad G Eng- 
lish and Lessens En 

Giatchison’s Physiclegy and Hyg 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS 


414 Broadway, New York. 
Olmsted’s School “eneli) 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, N ral Phil ° 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X1I.—No. 5. 


to higher works on the same subject, and at the same 
time contains that part of Geometry which every one 
may stady with interest and with much intellectual 


profit. 
Send 85 cts. for Sample Copy. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston ; 
4 Bond Street, New York ; 
280 56 State Street, Chicago. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The The aly Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
PRoF. Epwp. A. DOwDEN, LL. the Univ. 
Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial ; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you m @a book “ pleasant to the eyes’”’ (as well as 
“to be desired to make one wise’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 


08 | spearean Grammar.” 1 have not seen any edition that 


compresses so much n y information into so small 


a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless 

tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 


. 0. Agt New 


COWPERTHWAIT & 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

. | 25 Washington St: 
ROYSE'S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN, & 00., 


STON. 

rican Poems. Spaeth from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical etches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN Acompanion volume to 
“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 


High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve bad 
the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CaABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very 7 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fif 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and Ame mf 
literature. Hardly any striking = of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to The nderful 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is — de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family circle. ry 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. 02.50. 

reene’s nguage. 

Murdock’s Voeat Qulture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISO 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton's Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
az Milk Street, Beston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


YORE, 
Publish the Pata new and attractive School Books: 


65 Oluey’s Arithmetics, 


Preston’s Book 

Scott’s Manual of nited States His °55 | 
Scott’s Review History of the United -70) 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, . 1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00, 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WesstEer WELLS, of Boston University, 


For information, address the Publishers. 


(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Oiney’s Algebras ord Migher 
Pattersen’s Spelicre. 

Colten’s New Geograpk 

ossing’s Outline o Mistery. 
Meoker’s New Physiology. 

Elements Natural Phileso 

very’s uts of Natura 
mire Elem. of Kheteric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms address 


5. B. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; 0, LEACH, N.Y., 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, | 
Notes, which make it an admirable — -book for | 


PUBLISHED JULY 16. J. B. LIPPINOOTT & Publishers CHARLES SONS’ 
attention to the following Educational Works Educational ications. 
tter’ ologies. phies, 
Banford’s ‘Analytical “Arithmetic. Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Adapted to ordinary pupils between the ages of| Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. Sheldon’s New Readers, 
twelve and sixteen. It forms a suitable introduction | Faldeman’s molo Pelter's New Ari 


Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. Cooley's Physics, 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. enney’s Zoologies, 
Atwater's end many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
Leed's History o e Un 
Derry's History of the United States. _,For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
Schmitz's German Grammar. 180 


293 Hawley Street, Beston. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 0O 
lication. 245 y 
PORTER & COATES Books. 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. School Music 


The following are the newest and best text-books,, THE SONG SHEAF, 


ay! ore eadesesd by prominent educators as superior ‘A new collection of Vocal Music in One, 

others: 

Normal First Reader. with A Complore 
Secon 


Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Gents. 


‘ Third “ 

66 Fourth HAPPY HOURS, 

ss 6“ Fifth ‘ A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
Raub’s Arithmetic. mentary Course, tor Academies, &. 

Complete Sample by Mail.. Thirty Cents. 


Buckwalter’s Speller. 


Comprehensive ‘ SONCS. OF LE. ta 
Comprehensive Speaker. cloths $1.00. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. Ada the Publishers, as on of 223 


Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 


Sharples«s’s Geometry. P AINSWORTH & 00., 
Ka Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’l 4" see New England,| Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
23 Frank! Bostun, Mass. Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 


UNIVERSITY UBLISHIN co Patterson’s Composition Books. 
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